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Thanksgiving Sermon. 


Delivered on the return of the fleet from 
the reduction of Fort Fisher, on board 
the U.S. S. Powhatan, at Hampton 

' Roads, Jan. 22d, 1865. 

BY C. H. BARRETT, 


Delegate of U.S. Christian Commission. 
(We are happy in being permitted 


~ to lay before our readers, the following 


Sermon, by the Rev. Captain whose 
name it bears—a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and originally a sailor, and for 
many years Captain of a ship, and 
Chaplain on his own vessel and in 
every port he enters.) 


Psarm, CKXXVI, 1.—0 give thanks unto the 
Lord; for He is good; for His mercy endureth 
forever. 

The Lord is ever true to His glori- 
ous character. Not one thing that He 
has ever said concerning himself will 
be falsified in His dealings with the 
children of men. If clouds and dark- 
ness are sometimes round about Him, 


those who trust in Him are sure in the 


end, to see the light of His counten- 
ance beaming with benignant love, and 
to be abundantly satisfied that He 
makes all things work together for 
good to those who love and fear Him ; 
that He is ever the ally of those who 
are on theside of right, and stand up 
in its defence. When we left Fortress 
Monroe, five weeks since, on this 
Wilmington expedition,” there were 
none of us, probably, but had more or 
less misgivings in regard to its success ; 
the complicated dangers and hazards, 
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toils and hardships of the enterprise, 
gave us just grounds for apprehension. 
But our work is done, our glorious 
mission is accomplished, our record 
before our country is clear: through 
God’s blessing, we have met her most 
sanguine hopes. Already the pean of 
victory has been borne on the light- 
ning’s wing through our stricken land, 
to cheer and strengthen the hearts of 
a long suffering and expectant people. 
Most truly and appropriately then 
may we adopt the language of the 
text: O give thanks unto the Lord; 
for He is good: for His mercy endu- 
reth forever. 

That we may the more heartily re- 
turn thanks to God on this occasion, 
we need specifically to recount His 
mercies towards us, during the expe- 
dition. 

First, God has been very merciful 
towards us, in that he has spared so 
many of our lives, and taken away 
so few. When we consider that we 
have been at sea, a large fleet of 
ships in a stormy season, on a danger- 
ous coast, for a period of thirty-seven 
days, lying at anchor a large portion 
of the time in a hazardous proximity 
to the shore, and that we have been 
in action on four different days, bom- 
barding fortifications, that were con- 
sidered by the enemy capable of re- 
pelling any naval force that might be 
brought against them, and that we 
assaulted those fortifications at their 
most invulnerable point, we shall see 
that the loss on the part of the fleet 
was comparatively small. Here we 
must pause, and drop the tear of sor- 
row over the fate of those brave and 
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gallant comrades, who fell dead or 
wounded in that fearless assault, as 
they advanced with cheers to what 
could be nothing else than a harvest 

,of death. They gave themselves up in 
our stead for the perpetuity and honor 
of our common country, and they only 
ask of us a soldier’s and sailor’s grave, 
and a grateful enshrinement of their 
memories in our hearts. We freely 
grant them this inadequate boon, and 
the nation enrolls their names in the 
list of her honored martyrs. Every 
one of those who returned alive to the 
fleet, from that murderous assault, is 
a living monument of God’s mercy, 
and should be a constant reminder to 
themselves, and to us of the goodness 
of God, who so wonderfully preserved 
them amid such a scene of carnage and 
death. 

Secondly, God has been merciful in 
His favorable control of the elements 
for us; the weather has been remarka- 
bly propitious. Every experienced 
seaman in the fleet has watched the 
winds and the weather, with anxious 

.gaze, by night and by day ; watching 
and noting all the usual prognostics of 
its changes, feeling that its co-operation 
was absolutely essential to our success. 
Our apprehensions from this source 
have been repeatedly and most timely 
relieved, and our most sanguine hopes 
have been more than realized. Ata 
season of the year, when we could rea- 
sonably expect only an occasional day 
suitable for active operations, we have 
had successions of them. At a season 

of the year, when violent storms and 
gales are frequent, not one has arisen 
to that height that would have made 
them disastrous. That a fleet of 
nearly a hundred ships should haye 
hovered on this coast, at this season, 
for so many days, without a single 

“marine disaster, is a thing unpreceden- 
ted in maritime history. In this re- 
spect, surely our prayers have been 
abundantly answered, while the'prayers 
of our enemies for our destruction, 
have recoiled upon their own guilty 
heads, While they hoped and prayed 
that the fate of the Spanish Armada 
might be ours, He, who rules the 
winds and the waves, has kept us in 

~ the hollow of His hand. 

Thirdly, God has been merciful in 

the preservation of the ships, while 


under the fire of the enemy. They 
crowded the entire circle of the sea- 
ward range of his guns, so that it 
would seem that he could not have 
thrown a single shot amiss, and Yet 
not one ship was disabled, or materi- 
ally injured. His shots filled the air 
above us with their harmless shrieks, 
and ploughed the sea around us, while 
we remained unharmed; protected by 
the shield of the Almighty. We all 
expected that more or less of the ships 
would, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, be disabled; but we be- 
hold them all proudly and yictoriously 
riding the wave, ready for the nation’s 
defence in other regions and haunts of © 
her insulting and arrogant foes. 
Fourthly, God has been merciful, in 
that He did not suffer the expedition 
to be given up, when the first opera- 
tions were suspended. That was a day 
of darkness, disappointment, and gloo- 
my foreboding, when the fleet were 
obliged to leave the work it had so 
gloriously begun. The eyes of the 
whole nation were upon it, and it had 
justly entertained the highest hopes 
and expectations of its achievements ; 
it had spent months, and spared no 
expense in its preparation, and had it 
terminated at this time, no other 
result would have been obtained, than 
that of strengthening, instead of weak- 
ening our enemy. But it was not so to 
be; God in His goodness had ordered 
otherwise. He had given the fleet a 
commander, who was not to be turned 
away from the grand enterprise he 
had undertaken, and given him as- 
sociates who were ready and able to 
second all his movements. To his per- 
sistency, undaunted courage, and un- 
flagging zeal, all must confess that the 
expedition is immensely indebted for 
its resuscitation, when it was just rea- 
dy to die a premature death. An ordi- 
nary man, under the circumstances, 
would have pronounced it already dead: 
and indeed it was so pronounced by 
the greater portion of the country at 
large. The hand of God is plainly 
visible in this turn of the expedition. 
He had prepared the country by suc- 
cesses elsewhere, to receive with resig- 
nation the great disappointment at the 
result of the first attack, and had in a 
wondrous measure given, to all most 
prominently engaged in it, renewed 
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_ hope,—which 
against hope—that a second effort 


was almost hoping 
would be crowned with victory. As 
we look back upon it, it seems to us as 
a fleeting dream, and we can but ex- 
claim, Behold what hath God wrought! 

Fifthly, God has been merciful in 
giving this expedition an efficient com- 
mander to conduct the land opera- 
tions. All must admit that he was 
the right man in the right place; that 
he was indeed a God-send. I think 
we hazard nothing in saying, that 
there were very few men of his rank 
and standing, who would have accept- 
ed this command under the circum- 
stances. He promptly obeyed his 
country’s call, and entered upon the 
work before him, with all the enthusi- 
asm and devotion of a true soldier. 


| He knew that there was death in it; 
| but he saw as by intuition, the path 


to victory, and himself led the way. 


~ You who saw that waye of battle ad- 


vance from mound to mound, along 
that eastern line of earthworks, filling 


_ the intermediate spaces with the dead, 
felt that a master spirit was there, 


vindicating the honor of the stripes 


_ and stars, and would plant them per- 


manently on that stronghold of reb- 
eldom. 

Siathly, God has been merciful in 
giving us a victory filled with mercies 
in its results. It has shut up effectu- 


ally the only port from which the 


enemy had any considerable inter- 
course with other lands by sea. Here 
he received the instruments of death 
for carrying on his hellish work, and 
various other indispensible supplies for 
his deluded followers inarms. From 
this port he sent out his cotton, to 


purchase these goods, and’ to raise 


money to enable him to tamper with 
foreign courts, and buy up foreign 
journals to blow his trumpet, in the 
abodes of other despots and aristocrats, 
and to drum up sympathy to sustain 
his sinking cause before the world. 
He now finds himself very greatly re- 
duced in his power to injure us, and 
contend with us, and also in his ability 
to protract his own suicidal career, and 
prolong that infatuation among his own 
people, from which his ungodly rebel- 
lion received its momentum. It is im- 
possible for him to recover from so 
heavy a blow in so vital a part. The 
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bombardment of Fort Fisher sounds 
more like his death knell, than any 
thing that has yet greeted his ears. 
The sooner he is dead and buried as a 
rebel power, the greater the mercy to 
himself, and to the world. We do well 
to speak of and mourn our losses; but 
we shall find, that the victory we have 
gained, will be the means of saving a 
vast amount of life in many ways. 

This victory has relieved a large 
number of naval vessels, stationed on 
a tedious, discouraging, and expensive 
blockade, which will now be enabled to 
give their attention to the pirates on 
the sea; so that from this time we 
may expect that our commerce will 
begin to revive again, and our merchant 
flag, to win back that respect and 
prestige, which it has lost during the « 
war. The effect which this victory 
wili have upon the finances of the 
country, will be incalculable. Specu- 
lators in gold will find their craft now 
a falling business, and honest men of 
trade will begin to acquire a confidence 
and hope, that will not be quenched in 
disappointment on the rising of the 
morrow’s sun. The laboring man will 
find his greenbacks assuming more and 
more the hue of the golden ore, and the 
poor man will find his shilling loaf en- 
larging in size, and increasing in weight. 
Our people will now feel certain, that 
a death blow has been given to the 
rebellion, and they will gird up their 
loins cheerfully for whatever efforts 
may still be necessary to conquer a 
permanent peace, establish the sway 
of the government throughout its for- 
mer boundaries, and to extend its 
privileges and its blessings to our en- 
tire people. 

Thus I have briefly recounted the 
mercies of God towards us during 
these days of hazardous warfare ; but 
we may consider them as only the 
germs of a future harvest of good 
things, which God has in store for us. 
Let none of us fail to recognize in them 
the movements of God’s providence, 
and receive them as the gifts of His 
bountiful hand; gifts purchased for us 
at the price of the blood of His own 
dear Son. , : 

Then let our hearts beat high with 
emotions of gratitude, and our lips 
speak forth loud and unmistakable 
praises to the King of glory, the Lord 
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of hosts, the God of battles, who hath 
given us the victory, with its numer- 
ous train of priceless blessings. But 
while we give expressions of our grat- 
itude in songs of rejoicing, let us re- 
member that fidelity to our God, who 
has so greatly blessed us, requires of 
us something more; requires no less 
than the consecration of our lives to 
His service, as a thank offering; that 
every one of us stand up, in the vari- 
ous places we may occupy in life, as 
faithful witnesses to His goodness and 
His enduring mercy; that we be faith- 
ful observers of His laws, which He 
has established as the means of our 
highest good, as well as for the promo- 
tion of order, happiness, and the reign 
of love throughout his vast empire. 
Tn this act of consecration of ourselves 
to God as a thank offering, is involved 
a train of duties, to be taken up one 
“by one, from day to day, in the posi- 
tions where God in His providence has 
placed us, and performed under a deep 
sense of the fact, that our heavenly 
master sees us, who will render to 
every man according as his work shall 
be; performed as we shall wish we had 
performed them, when we come to 
meet our account at the judgment day. 
Many of our comrades from the fleet 
fell before our own eyes, and haye 
gone to meet their account; they 
doubtless now see the relation of this 
life, to that upon which they have en- 
tered; and could they now speak to 
us across the dark valley through 
which they have passed, it would be 
to enjoin upon us the duties here allu- 
ded to. One would say, be kind to 
your shipmates, and in every way seek 
to manifest to them, and cherish 
among them, a spirit of true brotherly 
love; for there is nothing that now 
burthens my soul so much as the re- 
membrance of my churlish disposition 
while I was among you. Another 
would say, beware of the evil spirit 
that lurks in the intoxicating glass ; it 
maddened my brain, and made me the 
victim of improvidence, folly and dis- 
ease, and made a waste of the best 
portion of my life; it rankles in my 
memory like the serpent’s sting; be- 
ware of its sparkling deceitfulness. 
Another would say, yield not to the 
seductions of licentious gratifications ; 
they promise pleasure and pay in pain; 


for these I bartered away my manli- 
ness, and sold a birthright of purity 
fora mess of pottage; the record of 
them is a loathing to my soul. Anoth- 
would say, I beseech you do not swear, 
take not the name of God in vain; for 
I have seen His unmistakable manifes- 
tations, and He is terrible in His good- 
ness, in His greatness and His power ; 
I look upon those days, when I used 
His name to invoke vengeance upon my 
fellow men, as days of folly and mad- 
ness; their record has a fearful glare 
of horror: surely he will not hold 
them guiltless who use His name with 
lightness. And all would say, while 


we cannot reveal to you the secrets of | 


the Almighty one, and tell you what 
is our condition here, we can say that 


His Holy Word is true, that He did 
send His son into the world to die for | 


men, in whom alone if you trust, you 


will have a share in His kingdom of | 


eternal rest and glory. Love, fear and 
obey Him, and the hour of your death 
will be the hour of your triumph, and 
full emancipation ; the greatest regret 
of our lives is that we served so little, 
so kind and gracious a master; most 
worthy indeed is the Lamb for sinners 
slain. And we may justly believe, 
that all would say, be true to your 
bleeding country, and serve her with 
heroic, christian devotion; and count 
not even your lives, a sacrifice too 
costly, to be offered up in her defence. 
If there is any act in our lives that 
now gives us satisfaction, it is that one, 
which laid them upon her sacred altar. 
Her righteous cause is the object of a 
special heavenly guardianship; those 
who suffer or die for it, will not do so 
in vain. Finally all would say, be kind 


and generous to those who are sick | 
and wounded, and to all those who | 
have been bereaved, impoverished, or | 


in any way afflicted, by the scourge of 
this desolating war; for they are the 
special object of the heavenly Father’s 
care, and whatever deeds of charity 
and benevolence are done for them, 
He will accept as service done for 
Himself. They are an inheritance 


which he has committed to your care; 
you do well to watch over and nur-— 
ture it with a careful and patient | 


solicitude. Therefore spend not the 
bounties He has given you for that 
which is naught, while His suffering 
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upon their guilty heads. 
emies themselves, hemmed in on every 
side, shut up to their own precarious 
resources, distracted in their counsels, 
_ divided in their measures, and appalled 
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ones languish for want of life’s com- 
forts. The day of reckoning is at hand. 
These departed ones should be regard- 


| ed by us, as a cloud of witnesses, ad- 
monishing us to be sober, earnest and 
| faithful in all life’s duties, as pointed 


out in the words of God. We have 
received a solemn baptism of blood; 
iet it be to us the introduction to a 
new life; a life of noble purposes, high- 
er aspirations, and increased fidelity to 
the interests of our fellow men, and to 
God. Let those empty hammocks, 
vacant berths, and deserted stations be 


| & constant reminder to us, of the cost- 
? *f * . 
ty sacrifice that was offered in our be- 


half; and let us by a christian discip- 
_line, be prepared in the best manner ; 
be ready and willing to make the same 
| sacrifice for others, when this extreme 


| call of duty shall sound in our ears. 


_To day, on this first Sabbath after 


, this victory so important to our nation, 


and so dangerous to our foes, volumes 
_ of praise and thanskgiving will arise to 
God, from thousands of altars conse- 
erated to His worship, throughout the 
Jand. Well may the people rejoice in 
Him, and this joy of the Lord will be 
their strength, that will bear them on 
to the consummation of a glorious and 
lasting peace. LHven the faint hearted 
will rejoice, and be stimulated to ac- 
tion, by the thrilling refrain of victo- 
ry’s song; for the sympathizers of our 
enemies, with the whole tribe of aiders 
and abettors, both foreign and domestic, 
of treason and rebellion, will be put to 
/shame and confusion, and from this 
day will seek in earnest, to shield 
_ themselves from that deserved disgrace 
and ignominy, that will ultimately fall 
And our en- 


at the vast military power that is 
bearing down upon them from the four 
winds of heaven, will rapidly sink to 
that abyss of infamy for which their 
dark deeds have prepared them. 

- But while the people of our land in 


general, have such cause for thanks- 
giving, how deep, earnest, thorough, 
and abiding ought to be our gratitude, 
who participated in the contest, and 
are preserved to reap the fruits of vic- 
tory. We know by a stern experience, 
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what it has cost; we all saw and felt 
the magnitude of the work before us; 
the painful apprehensions and corrod- 
ing suspense involved in it, were daily 
burdens which we bore; we all accor- 
ding to our lot shared in its dangers ; 
and we have an immortal legacy in its 
glorious renown. Over and over again, 
will we have to recount to listening 
ears, the stormy scenes of battles by 
which it was achieved. And even in 
after years, when its fame shall have 
become historic, and the rising genera- 
tion shall read of the fall of Fort 
Fisher, in the war of the rebellion, and 
the victory that shut up our enemy 
completely from the sea, we shall then 
too, have to depict in living colors, the 
soul stirring scenes of those eventful 
days. And as often as we do so, in 
these and in coming days, will we 
have devout cause for renewed expres- 
sions of gratitude and praise to God, 
for His goodness, and His ever endur- 
ing mercy. 


A New Gunpowder, 


Inventep by Carr. J. F.E.Scnuitze, 
Roya Prussian ARTILLERY. 
From the ‘‘United States Service Magazine,’’ by 


E. Freyhold, late officer in the Prussian 
service. 


The powder of Capt. J. F. E. Schultze 
seems to possess a great many advan- 
tages over the old one; but on ac- 
count of some not very important de- 
fects, the Prussian Board of Examin- 
ing Commissioners for Artillery and 
Ordnance did not accept it for war 
use, although they reported very fa- 
vorably about it, and promised to re- 
commend it for acceptance, if the in- 
ventor should be able to correct these 
defects. The main substance of Capt. 
Schultze’s powder is wood of a soft 
fibre—e. g., linden and cotton woods. 
For blasting powder, in order to at- 
tain a more explosive substance, hard 
wood will be used. The powder, 
when ready for use, has a yellowish 
color, which is more due to the wood 
than to the other ingredients mixed 
up with it. Z 

The wood selected for use will be 
cut up into boards of one-sixteenth of 
an inch in thickness; from these 
boards little cubes of one-sixteenth of 
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an inch in diameter will be struck; 
these form the grain of the powder. 

For the purpose of withdrawing the 
fats, resins, albumen and dyeing stufis 
from the wood, the grains or cubes 
will be boiled in a solution of soda, 
and afterwards alternately exposed to 
hot vapors of water and to washing in 
a solution of chlorine. 

The grains of wood thus purified 
from foreign substances will be, for a 
duration of from four to six hours, 
subjected to the action of a solution of 
sulphuric and nitric acid, during which 
time the entire mass must be con- 
stantly stirred, and the vessels con- 
taining it always cooled off as soon as 
they begin to be heated, until it is 
supposed that the grains are perfectly 
saturated with the solution. 

The grain, having passed through 
this manipulating process, will form 
the first and substantial part of the 
powder, and may thus be stored away 
until the final preparation shall take 
place, which may be delayed even to 
the very time when the powder is re- 
quired for use. 

The second compound will be form- 
ed by the salts which are to give to 
the grains the explosive gasses—the 
first part being, like charcoal in the 
ordinary powder, the heat-producing 
element. r 

The following salts, in combination 
with acids, will be used: nitrate of 
potassa and baryta and prussiate of 
potassium (Bluttangensalz.) These 
salts may be preserved either in a 
liquid or crystallized form until their 
final use; for, since it is not always 
either advisable or necessary to pre- 
pare the powder when not for imme- 
diate use, it may be stored away in the 
two above-mentioned forms, thus less- 
ening the danger of accidental explo- 
sion when in storage in the magazines. 

As soon as the supply of powder is 
exhausted, and one is obliged to fall 
back upon the two parts aboye-men- 
tioned, kept up to this time in the 
storage-house, the salts will be dis- 
solved in boiling water, having a tem- 
perature of 50° Reaumur, (144° Fahr.) 
and the grains then submerged in this 
solution for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

At the expiration of this time the 
grains will be dried in drying apart- 
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ments, cautiously prepared for this 
purpose, and left in them for about 
from twelve to fifteen hours, after this 
being placed in drums, for the purpose 
of sifting the powder and separating 
the meal from it, when it will be ready 
for use. 

The loss in powder-meal is compar- 
itively a large one—being one-tenth 
part of the entire quantity. This, 
however, will be carefully collected, 
and, by the addition of water, made 
into a dough, pressed by means of a 
hydraulic press of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds power, and formed into 
layers of one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness, from which, in the manner 
already mentioned, the cubes will be 
struck. This powder, being of the 
best and hardest kind, may be used 
advantageously for hunting purposes. 

Captain Schultze’s powder is three 
times lighter in weight than the or- 
dinary one, consequently three times 
the volume of it—that is, one pound 
of the new will take thrice the room 
of one pound of the ordinary powder. 

Having thus far shown the way of 
manufacturing this powder, it remains 
for me to enumerate the advantages 
which it claims to possess, and the de- 
fects which require to be corrected. 

Some of the principal advantages 
are the following: 

1. There is almost no danger or fear 
of an untimely explosion during the 
time of manufacture until the powder 
is ready for being dried and sifted, 
and even then the danger is less than 
with the old powder. 

2. The mechanical preparation of 
the grains, and the simple manner in 
which the explosive quality is added, 
must necessarily render the quantity _ 
of powder prepared at the same time 
very uniform, and its explosive effect, 
consequently, an extraordinarily reg- 
ular one. 

3. The gasses developed upon the 
combustion of the powder, which, by 
the nature of the several ingredients, 
are of an oxygenous and nitrogenous 
character, will not, even if inhaled in 
great quantity, do much harm, and 
will also evaporate very rapidly. 

4, The powder leaves almost no re- 
siduum behind, The Prussian Board 
of Commissioners for Examination re- 
ports expressly that the guns, being 
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/ breach loading guns, after forty rounds, 
did not show any fouling, and that 
_the guns, as well as the locking part, 


ee 
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were perfectly metallic clean. 
5. The cost of manufacturing is 


| ordinary powder, and may be reduced 
considerably, if chemical manufac- 
tories for various purposes should be 
connected with the mills, in order to 
make furthur uses of the salts and 
; acids. 

6. The strength is 2-85 times great- 


| twenty per cent. less than that of the 


- er than that of the Prussian normal 


powder, and but 2:5 times greater 


| than that of the French, and (accord- 


ing to the subjoined report of Capt. 
8. V. Benét, U. S..Ordnance Depart- 


| ment,) but 25 times greater than 
, that of the American. 


The proportions according to weight 


constitute themselves, thus: 1 ewt. 


of the new will have the effect of 2°5 


|-ewts. of the French and American 


powder. 


? 


June 10th, 1863,) on Caprarn 
ScuuttTze’s New Powper. 


“The object of the trial was. to 
show that a smaller charge of the new 
powder would give greater penetra- 
tion than the ordinary gunpowder. 
Mr. Lindner’s breech-loading carbine 
was used with the regulation bullet, 
cal. 58. The target consisted of 10- 
inch pine boards placed one inch apart 
—distance, sixty feet. The average 
penetration with United States mus- 
ket powder, forty-eight grains, was 
nine inches; new powder, nineteen 
grains, was ten inches, or one-tenth 
greater penetration with only two- 
fifths in weight of the new powder. 
The fouling of the piece by the new 
powder was very much less than with 
the ordinary musket powder—the re- 
sideum being very slight. It is stated 
that the new powder is cheap, and as 
smaJler charges give good results, I 
think it important that further ex- 
periments be made, both with mus- 
kets and cannon, to test it in all its 
bearings, and do so recommend.” _ 

Although the Prussian Examining 
Board, in their report, declare that 
Capt. Schultze’s powder has all the 
conditions requisite for a new powder, 
they do not recommend it for the 
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present for war purposes, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Ist, the grain is too 
soft ; the transport of the ready-made 
ammunition too dangerous, on account 
of large separation of powder meal, 
and its imminent danger of accidental 
explosion ; 2d, the powder is too hy- 
drogenous ; 3d, although the new 
powder has three times the volume, 
but 2°85 times the strength of the old 
one, it would be required to make the 
cartridges larger to compensate for it. _ 
This would, however, enlarge the load 
so much that, perhaps, with cannon 
of very large calibre, the amount of 
powder necessary to propel the ball 
would exceed the size of charges ap- 
plicable for such guns. With French 
and American guns it would be even 
still worse, as the strength of the 
new is but 2:5, and its volume three 
times that of the ordinary powder. 

The board is, however, of the opin- 
ion that the inventor will readily find 
means of remedying the above named 
defects, and thinks that the applica- 
tion of more perfect mechanical means 
—for instance, reduction of the size of 
the grain through compression, etc., 
might produce some good results. 

The inventor has received a patent 
for five years for his powder for blast- 
ing purposes, to which it is eminently 
adapted. 

Mr. Noble announces that by damp- 
ing power with nitro-glycerine, its 
explosive power is trebled, and the 
noise of the explosion much less than 
when ordinary powder is used. 


The Invention of the Screw Propeller, 


The London Mechanics’ Magazine, of 
February 10, contains a very able and 
elaborate article on the above subject. 
From extracts which we give below, 
it will be seen that full justice is done 
our American inventors. 


Is the first inventor the man who 
first has the idea, who first makes a 
sketch of the new thing? Orisit the 
man who first practically demonstrates 
it, and who then—like many Inven- 
tors—throws it aside? Or is it the 
man who first clearly sees the com- 
mercial value of the thing (for an in- 
vention without any commercial value 
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is still-born,) and who dins this esti- 
mate into everybody’s ears? Is the 
first inventor the man who first makes 
a drawing of the thing? or he who 
first makes it? or he who first (say) 
forms a company to work it? Does 
carrying out a thing, and then throw- 
ing it on one side, do away, more or 
less, with the first claim to the inven- 
tion ? 

If we take, amongst other inven- 
tions, that of the screw propeller, we 
find that it is claimed by almost 
every great nation. England, France, 
America, Germany and even Sweden, 
all enter the lists, and it is also claim- 
ed by the Chinese. Much might be 
said on this matter; but the rules as 
to scientific priority, in pure science, 
can scarcely be said to be laid down, 
and the question of scientific priority 
becomes doubly complicated when ap- 
plied to technical matters. Of all 
claimants for inventions, the most en- 
terprising annexations of this kind are 
conducted by the French. It need 
scarcely be said that claims are made 
in France for this invention also. The 
chosen one is M. Freprric Sauvaer, 
who, on the 28th of May, 1832, ob- 
tained a French patent for propelling 
a boat by two screws, one working 
under each quarter. A yet earlier 
proposition, however, for the adoption 
of the screw for ships was made in 
Germany. On the 11th of February, 
1827, an Austrian patent was granted 
JosePH RessEL, an Austrian, for his 
invention of the Archimedian screw 
propeller, to be placed in the dead 
wood of the vessel; or for the use of 
two screws, one to be placed under 
each quarter. The Federai Diet have 
erected a statue to his memory at 
Trieste, and the Austrians another one 
at Vienna. In the latter city it is 
placed in front of the Polytechnic 
Schools. Some five years ago the Em- 
peror of Austria also granted a pension 
for life to RessEx’s widow. 

In none of these cases does anything 
seem to have been carried into practi- 
cal effect. If a mere sketch of the 
first idea is a sufficient basis for a na- 
tional claim of this kind, we may point 
to the correspondence of Watt, more 
than a century old, as containing a 
very clear drawing of a “spiral oar.” 
This was very much like the screw 


patented by Mr. Lyrrieron in 1794, 
and long after by Mr. F. P. Smiru. 
A specification of 1800, in the name of 
Suorter, also shows a two-bladed 
propeller. 
by Brcuarp Trevituick in 1815. Mr. 
Witson, now of Patricroft, states that 
he experimented with screw propellers 
in the years 1812, 1825-7, and that 
his plan was proposed to Government 
by the Earl of Lavperpate, with the 
usual negative result. It was public- 
ly tried, and he was rewarded for his 
success by the silver medal of the So- 
ciety of Arts. Mr. Wrzson then 
seems to have given up the thing, and 
to have settled down at Patricroft: 
Other Scottish engineers also experi- 
mented with screw propellers in 1829 
and 1830. Records of their trials may 
be found in the Transactions of the 
Scottish and ot the London Societies 
of Arts. All these practical doings 
were remote enough from the date at 
which the invention, or at least the 
introduction, of the screw propeller is 
generally fixed. But we have heard 
from a very good authority in such 
matters, that the late Mr. Strrvens of 
New York, the same wealthy inven- 
tor who first experimented with iron- 
clads, also, as long ago as 1812, or 
thereabouts, actually built and work- 
ed a screw propeller at Hoboken. If 
this be the case, it is to be hoped that 
a full account of his doings will soon 
be laid before the public. There is a 
prima facie probability here in favor of 
Mr. Stevens, in the mere fact that he 
was wealthy. As a rule, those who 
invent have not the money to try and 
prove their ideas, while those who 
have the money do not care to invent 
—such favorites of fortune find things 
pretty well as they are already. But 
in the very fact of not caring for gain, 
and only seeking a sort of elevated 
pleasure in invention, they do not 
care to introduce their inventions. 
This seems to have been the case with 
Mr. StEvens, and the battle of the in- 
troduction, and, indeed, invention, of 
the screw propeller, had to be fought 
over again. % * * 

It would have been contrary tu the 
fact to suppose, as is asserted by the 
Times, that the Admiralty adopted the 
screw propeller in consequence of the 
‘long and loud assertions” of its va- 
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lue made by Mr. F. P. Smrru’s com- 
pany, or by an inspection of the Archi- 


medes. In fact, two years before, the® 


Lords of the Admiralty had been tow- 
ed in their own barge from Somerset 
House to the works of Messrs. Sra- 
warp and back, and at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, by a screw propeller 
boat, the Francis B. Ogden, made by 
Captain Ericsson. Amongst those 
present on this truly important experi- 
mental trip were Sir Cuartzes Apams, 
Senior Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Writriam Symonps, the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, Sir Epwarp 
Parry, Captain Braurort, and the 
designer of the vessel, Captain Joun 
Ericsson. The British Admiralty 
took no further notice of the inven- 
tion at the time, but the experiment 
was being watched by a captain of the 
United States Navy, then in London, 
who saw the value of the invention 
~ for ships of war as well as for other 
vessels. He immediately ordered an 
iron screw boat from Captain Erics- 
son, and to be named after himself, the 
Robert F. Stockton. This vessel was, 
probably, the first practical screw pro- 
pelled boat that the world ever saw, 
and it was most certainly the first 
vessel of the kind ever set to work in 
British waters. 

The undivided honors of haying 
built the first practical screw steamer, 
_ the first screw war ship, and the first 
~ cupola war vessel thus belong to Cap- 
tain Joun Ericsson. The Robert F. 
Stockton, having demonstrated to Hn- 
glish engineers the value of the screw 
propeller, sailed from England to the 
States in April, 1839. A special Act 
of Congress was obtained to allow her 
to ply in American waters, and her 
name was changed to that of the New 
Jersey. Before Captain Hricsson’s 
departure for America, he built ano- 
ther propeller boat, termed the Enter- 
prise, for Mr. Joun Tuomas Woop- 
House. She first ran as a passenger 
boat on the canal at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, and she is stated to have been 
afterwards employed as a tug on the 
Trent and Mersey for a certain coal 
traffic, and with great success. This 
vessel actually began to work before 
the Archimedes was constructed. If 
Mr. Smiru had never once made ex- 
periments with a screw propeller, 
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there would have been at this moment 
just as many boats propelled by a 
screw. On his arrival in the States, 
Captain Ericsson built the first screw 
vessel of war, the Princeton, and she 
was launched in the month of April, 
1842. Not even Mr. F. P. Smiru 
could persuade the British Admiralty 
to try the screw, and Captain Corrs 
was as unsuccessful with his cupola 
vessels. That the screw propeller has 
been applied to vessels of war, that 
the cupola system has been tardily and 
reluctantly tried, are due to the les- 
sons, or rather warnings, wafted over 
the Atlantic. About a year after the 
launching of the Princeton, we got our 
Rattler, and just as the Warrior and 
her sister ships are British offspring 
of the Gloire and the other French 
iron-clads, so shall we be some day 
indebted to the American Dictator 
and her compeers for a trial of the 
cupola system. 


@ 
Services of the Navy. 


While congratulating ourselves on 
the glorious results which our armies 
have achieved in the war against the 
rebels, we ought not to be unmindful 
of the important part which the navy 
has taken in bringing our cause to its 
present position. Let us see what 
this arm of theservice has accomplish- 
ed, and in calling attention to the 
subject, we avail ourselves of what the 
Boston Traveller has said on the same 
topic. 

“From the beginning of the war,” 
that paper remarks, “the navy has 
been the grand reliance of all intel- 
ligent Americans, adding to their joy 
in the hour of triumph, and saving 
them from utter despondency in the 
hour of disaster. We have understood 
that so long as we should have a pow- 
erful and efficient navy we should be 
able to shut up the rebels in their 
own country, destroy their trade, 
render their currency worthless, and 
at the same time should very essen- 
tially lessen the probabilities of for- 
eign recognition of the Confederacy 
at times when land defeats occurred 
—and those defeats were at one time 
too frequent not to excite some alarm 
as to their probable effect abroad. No 
victory that the rebels could win on 
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land would operate to relieve them 
from the iron pressure of the block- 
ade, or to restore to them that trade 
upon the pursuit of which their success 
was finally to depend. Had we not 
been able to blockade the Southern 
coast, and ports, the rebels, from their 
possession of an abundance of commo- 
dities of the first commercial value, 
would have had the command of far 
greater resources than ours. They 
would have been able to negotiate 
loans on every exchange in Hurope, at 
the most favorable rates, while we 
should haye found it difficult, under 
such circumstances, to borrow on any 
terms, even at home. Thus situated 
with regard to war’s sinews, Mr. Davis 
and his associates would have found 
no difficulty in raising, equipping, and 
paying forces as numerous as any that 
we could have brought into the field. 

All the mercenaries of the world 
would have been at their beck and 
call. So, too, it would have been with 
the governments of Europe, which 
would have competed with each other 
in showing favor to the chiefs of that 
new nation which had sprung all arm- 
ed into existence, and which would 
have had it in its power to grant com- 
mercial privileges of the utmost worth 
to its foreign friends. In a year or 
two the Confederacy would have been 
firmly established, and it would have 
been not simply recognized in the 
technical sense, but looked upon and 
regarded as the American nation ; 
and we should not have been able to 
prevent this from occurring, or have 
had it in our power to gratify our de- 
sire for revenge, as most of EKurope 
and the Confederacy would have been 
a coalition as formidable to us as the 
Vienna coalition proved to France in 
1815. We should have been beaten 
and undone. 

We were saved from this state of 
things by the action of our navy. 
That magnificent arm of the military 
service was making itself felt very 
soon after the war began; and, in 
spite of some errors of procedure on 
the part of government—natural, per- 
haps, and unavoidable, but for which 
the navy itself is in no wise responsi- 
ble —it has steadily increased in 
strength and usefulness, until it has 
become a most effective agency in up- 
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holding the nation’s integrity, and in 
maintaining the supremacy of the 
laws. The very basis of the Southern 
rebellion was knocked from under it 
by the existence of the blockade. © 
The Confederacy was made so poor 
that it could borrow neither at home 
nor abroad, to any useful extent ; and 
it has been forced, at a time when 
credit was all in all to it, to organize 
bankruptcy and repudiation. Take 
the Federal navy out of the war, or 
reduce its strength or efficiency one- 
half, and this could not have been; 
and the situations of the Federals and 
rebels would have been completely 
reversed. 

But the navy’s work was not con- 
fined to the task of blockading the 
Confederacy. It has been active on 
numerous occasions when the most 
daring and dangerous of deeds were to 
be done, and always with effect. From 
the day that Fort Hatteras was taken 
to that on which Fort Fisher fell, the 
naval arm has been prominent in 
striking effective blows at the forces 
of the rebellion. Our southwestern 
successes are due as much to the navy 
as to the army. One of the first real- 
ly great Federal victories of the war, 
the capture of New Orleans, was won 
solely by the navy. The operations 
of Commodore Foote were as useful 
in February, 1862, as those of General 
Grant. It was a small naval force 
that checked the rebels at Shiloh, and 
obtained a chance for our soldiers 
there to convert disaster into triumph. 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson would 
have been flying the rebel rag at this 
hour, but for the part which the navy 
had in effecting their reduction. The 
command which our gunboats secured 
and have kept of the Mississippi has 
severed the Confederacy in two, and 
compelled great numbers of rebel sol- 
diers to remain beyond the mighty 
river, when the presence of half of 
them in Virginia or Georgia might 
have brought failure upon Grant or 
Sherman. The fourth year of the war 
might have been as barren to us as 
were some of its predecessors, had ‘it 
not been for the presence of national 
vessels in southwestern waters. In- 
stead of threatening Richmond and 
taking Savannah, we might have had 
enough to do in defending Washing- 
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ton, Baltimore and Nashville. Lee 
and Johnston would haye had their 
armies increased by sixty thousand 
men at least, if the navy had not com- 
pelled that number of daring rebels to 
remain in the trans-Mississippi coun- 
try, under different leaders who are in- 
capable of doing us much harm there. 
What has been done by the navy at 
New Orleans, at Port Hudson and 
Vicksburg, on the Mississippi and 
other Western and Southern rivers; 
at Mobile, at Wilmington, in Hamp- 
ton Roads, on the James and else- 
where, and by blockading and ocean 
cruising, has so far reduced the ene- 
my’s power, that we now can confi- 
fidently count on its final reduction 
within a reasonable time. 


—__—- 09 <> ___ 
The Dead. 


How beautiful is the memory of the 
dead! What a holy thing it isin the 
human heart, and what a chastening 
influence it sheds upon human life! 
How it subdues all the harshness that 
grows up within us in the daily inter- 
course with the world! How it melts 
our unkindness, and softens our pride, 
kindling our deepest love, and waking 
our highest aspirations! Is there one 
who has not some loved friend gone 
to heaven, with whom he delights to 
live again in memory? Does he not 
love to sit down in the hushed and 
tranquil hours of existence, and call 
around him the face, the form, so fa- 
miliar and cherished—to look into the 
eye that mirrored not more clearly his 
own face than the soul which he loves 
—to listen to the tones which were 
once melody in his ear, and have echo- 
ed softly in his heart since they were 
hushed to his senses?’ Is there a spirit 
to which heaven is not brought nearer 
by holding some kindred soul? How 
friend follows friend into the happy 
dwelling place of the dead, till we 
find, at length, that they who love us 
on the heavenly shore are more than 
they who dwell among us! Every 
year witnesses the departure of some 
one whom we knew and loved; and 
when we recall the names of all who 
have been dear to us in life, how many 
of them we see passed into that city 
which is imperishable ! 

The blessed dead! how free from 
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stain is our love for them! The earth- 
ly taint of our affections is buried with 
that which was corruptible, and the 
divine flame in its purity illwmines our 
breasts. We have no fear of losing 
them. They are fixed for us eternally 
in the mansions prepared for our re- 
union. We shall find them waiting 
for us, in their garments of beauty. 
The glorious dead ! how reverently we 
speak their names! Our hearts are 
sanctified by their words which we 
remember. How wise they have now’ 
grown in the limitiess fields of truth ! 
How joyous they have become by the 
undying fountains of pleasure! The 
immortal dead! How unchanging is 
their love for us! How tenderly they 
look down upon us, and how closely 
they surround our being. How ear- 
nestly they entreat us, and how touch- 
ingly they rebuke the evil of our lives. 

Let men talk pleasantly of the pious 
dead, as those who no longer suffer 
and are tried—as those who pursue no 
longer the fleeting, but have grasped 
and secured the real. With them the 
fear and the longing, the hope and 
terror, and the pain, are all passed ; 
the fruition of life has begun. How 
unkind, that when we put away their 
bodies, we should cease the utterance 
of their names! The tender-hearted 
dead, who so struggled in the parting 
from us! Why should we speak of 
them in awe, and remember them only 
with sighing? Very dear were they 
when hand clasped hand, and heart 
responded to heart. 

Why are they less dear when they 
have grown worthy a higher love than 
ours? By the hearthside, and by the 
graye-side, in solitude and amid the 
multitude, think cheerfully and speak 
lovingly of the dead.—N. Y. Observer. 


$a a 
The Great Transifion. 


Oh what a contrast does every de- 
parting saint experience as he passes 
by death from time to eternity ; from 
this world, with all its cares and 
sorrows, to the bliss and glory of 
the heavenly inheritance! However 
“meetened for their inheritance,” 
however ‘wrought for the self-same 
thing,” yet the trnasition from the ex- 
treme of weakness and suffering, from 
the overwhelming abasement and 
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rending struggle of the mortal strife, 
into the sudden brightness and perfect 
rapture of the heavenly vision, and 
this, too, in “a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye ;” such a transition it is 
impossible to describe, for the single 
step appropriates heaven, and the 
single moment commences eternity. 


‘In vain our feeble fancy paints 
The moment after death, 

The glory that surrounds the saints 
When yielding up their breath. 


One gentle sigh their fetters breaks ; 
We scarce can say they’re gone, 
Before the willing spirit takes 
Her mansion near the throne.” 

Gaze on the expiring, the glorified 
Christian; at one moment seized by 
death; the next free from its grasp for 
ever! At one moment filled with the 
deep consciousness of imperfection and 
manifold infirmites; the next standing 

‘unblamable and unreprovable in the 
sight of God. At one moment racked 
by pain and wasted by disease; the 
next putting forth the vigor of im- 
mortal youth! At one moment what 
all must pity; the next what all must 
envy! At one moment surrounded 
with tears and sighs; the next with 
smiles and acclamations! At one 
moment lamented by mortals; the 
next greeted by angels and the 
spirits of just men made perfect! 
At one moment gasping in agony 
and convulsion; the next pouring 
forth the melody of a ceaseless 
song! At one moment the nerveless, 
emaciated hand, just raised by its at- 
tendants; the next waving a palm of 
victory and striking a harp of gold! 
At one moment the parched lip gently 
touched with moisture; the next 
drinking of those rivers of pleasure 
which flow from the throne of God 
and the Lamb! At one moment the 
darkened chamber, accommodated to 
the fading sense, and concealing the 
appalling form of death; the next 
shining out like a sun in the kingdom 
of his Father! O happy and trans- 
porting change for the holy soul that 
thus passes from the gloomy chamber 
of sickness to the bright and health- 
ful region of the paradise above! from 
dying pains to boundless bliss; from 
the converse of sinful mortals to the 
presence of an infinitely gracious and 
glorious God; from a contentious and 
tumultuous world to endless peace and 
rest and love !—Christian Advocate. 
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The Secrets of the Deep. 


What has become of the innumer- 
able bones and teeth and scales of 
fishes that, for all the years gone by, 
have died in the broad Atlantic ? 
Where are the remains of the many 
ships that have been swallowed up by 
its waves? Where the gravel heaps 
left behind by the icebergs that have 
been melted in floating down from the 
polar seas. Where also the substances 
drifted across by the Gulf Stream and 
other currents that traverse the 
ocean? Nothing—not one solitary 
indication of all these, but in their 
place an impalpable, tenacious mud, 
everywhere extending, and made up 
of little particles of carbonate of lime 
secreted by countless myriads of ani- 
malcules, the food perhaps of the 
whale and fishes of the surface, but 
more probably the soie inhabitants of 
those great depths which other ani- 
mals more highly organized would in 
vain attempt to penetrate. Truly may 
we say that the secrets of the deep are 
mysterious and grand, and that the 
search after them repays the labor of 
investigation. By the investigations 
of modern observers we find Jaid open 
for our observation the great valley of 
the Atlantic, descending, by a succes- 
sion. of broad terraces and step-like 
cliffs, to a gully or ravine some 70,000 
feet below the high ridges of the An- 
des and Himalaya Mountains. Like a 
vast amphitheatre, their terraces ap- 
pear to surround a central compara- 
tively small arena. On one principal 
upper floor, ten to fifteen thousand 
feet below the present sea level, we 
have discovered the inhabitants, and 
already all trace of our world above is 
lost; all high forms of organic life are 
absent; and nothing remains but 
skeletons of the simplest animals, of 
which it may almost be said that but 
one or two specific forms can be de- 
termined—-certainly nine tenths of 
the solid material consisting of the 
remains, of one species only. What 
may be expected when the deeper 
levels are dredged, and we bring up 
the material of which they consist ? 
What will be the direction of the line 
of deepest depression, and how will it 
agree with the adjacent line of great- 
est clevation? What will be the in- 
habitants of that part of the ocean 
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bottom, fully double the depth con- 
cerning which we have only very re- 
cently obtained information, where the 
pressure of the water is nearly seven 
tons to the square inch of surface, 
and where each cubic foot of water 
probably occupies less space by one 
hundred cubic inches than it would do 
if lifted to the surface, owing to the 
weight of the superincumbent column 
of water resting upon it? These are 
queries yet unanswered, but to many, 
if not all of them, we may expect to 
receive satisfactory answers before 
very long. The facts. that remain to 
be determined are hardly more dif- 
ficult to make out than those we have 
already mastered ; and the investiga- 
tions, when once fairly set on foot, will 
probably soon leaye little to be desir- 
ed. The soundings that formerly 
could not be attempted, except in the 
calmest weather, and with the cer- 
tainty of half a day’s severe and inces- 
sant labor, are now completed, not 
only in ordinary weather, but even in 
a fresh breeze and disturbed sea, in 
a couple of hours ; and whilst, accord- 
ing to former methods, there was 
more probability of enormous error 
than of accuracy, the result is now to 
be depended on, in almost every case, 
within very moderate limits.—Profes- 
sor Ansted. 


0 <a 
A new Expedition to the North Pole. 

While our countryman Captain C. 
¥. Hall is attempting, by a novel and 
extraordinarily adventurous way, to 
obtain further accounts of the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his men, Captain 
Sherrard Osborne, of the British navy, 
proposes a new and final expedition to 
the North Pole. 

Captain Osborne’s project, which 
enjoys the favor of all the leading 
Arctic voyagers, and the opposition 
ofthe London Times, was laid before 
the Royal Geographical Society on the 
23d of January; and it is probable 
that the Society will recommend the 
government to furnish the vessels, and 
grant leave of absence to the officers 
and men required for the purpose. 
There will be no difficulty in getting 
volunteers. Captain Sir L. McClin- 
tock has already offered to accompany 
Captain Osborne, and the latter writes 
in the paper discussing his project: 
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““T am frequently asked by old ship- 
mates, ‘Are we going up that way 
again, sir? Please do not forget me.’ ” 

Captain Kane’s man Morton has 
probably stood nearer to the Pole 
than any white man before or since. 
He reached a point named by. him 
Cape Constitution. That point was 
located, by him, in latitude 80° 56’, five 
hundred and forty-four miles from the 
Pole. Sixty miles northward he saw 
land, which he called Cape Parry— 
this would be four hundred and eighty- 
four miles from the Pole; and this 
Captain Osborne proposes to take as 
his point of departure. 

He asks for two small screw steam- 
ers and one hundred and twenty men, 
which should be ready by the spring 
of 1866. ‘* They would sail for Baf- 
fin’s Bay and reach Cape York in Au- 
gust. One vessel would then be se- 
cured in or about Cape Isabella, leay- 
ing only twenty-five persons in charge; 
the other, with ninety-five men, would 
be pressed up the western shore in 
the direction to Cape Parry, taking 
care not to exceed a distance of three 
hundred miles from her consort. Dur- 
ing the same autumn the southern 
ship would connect herself by dépéts 
with the northern vessel, and the 
northern vessel would place out dépots 
towards the Pole ready for spring 
operations. In the following two years 
—1867-8—sledge and boat operations 
should be directed towards the Pole 
and over the unknown Polar area, and 
in 1869 the expedition would retire, 
thus spending only two winters and 
three summers in the Arctic zone.” 

The chief peculiarity of Captain Os- 
borne’s plan is that he will make his 
sledge journeys in the winter season, 
and not in summer, as Arctic voyagers 
have done hitherto. It is a pity that 
such an expedition could not have the 
aid of the thorough knowledge of Es- 
quimaux habits and character which 
was acquired by Captain Hall during 
his first voyage to and stay in the 
Arctic region, and which he is now 
using so courageously and nobly for 
the prosecution of his search after Sir 
John Franklin’s men.—Evening Post. 


A word to your privat-eer, as Capt. 
Winslow said to Semmes, when he 
fired his 11-inch she}] into theAlabama. 
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Report of the Superintendent of the 
Sailor’s Home. 


190 Cuerry STREET, 
New York, Feb. 22, 1865. 


The number of seamen arrived at 
the Home up to this day is 206, of 
which 109 are left this day as board- 
ers in the Home. 


The amount of $1,406 has been de- 
posited by boarders in the Home, of 
which $360 has been deposited in 
Seamens’ Savings Banks, and the sum 
of $753 sent home to their friends. 

The Lord still continues his work 
of mercy at the Home. This month 
also three men have come out on the 
Lord’s side. Such is the relish for 
divine things that, after prayer-meet- 
ings are over on Monday and Satur- 
day evenings, the sailors would gath- 
er all the anxious ones, and all that 
would go with them into a large up- 
per front room, and then would sing 
and pray until near midnight before 
they would retire to rest. Sometimes 
you could see old sailors sitting in the 
reading-room, one reading the Bible 
to the other, and when coming toa 
promise he would stop and say, “‘ Do 
you hear that, old man; that is God 
speaking. Now you just lay hold on 
that, and take it to Him, and tell the 
Lord you want him to save you for 
Christ’s sake,” Another said to his 
shipmates for encouragement: ‘T 
made up my mind if I went to hell I 
would go praying for mercy, and then 
the Lord blessed me.” Many who 
are no sailors that attend these meet- 
ings are impressed with the same 
earnestness and simplicity with which 
those men press home the subject of 
personal religion to all. 

On Monday evening a young man 
arose and said, “I am a stranger in 
this land; this is the first and last 
time I will ever meet this company on 
earth, and I feel I should do wrong if 
T left here without giving my testi- 
mony for Jesus. I left my father’s 
home several months ago, cast off by 
him for my disobedience and open re- 
bellion against my God.” 

Here his words choked, and he lift 
ed up his hands, and there was a 
pause for a moment, and again he 
broke out: ‘¢T have seen mercy in all 
this mysterious path, and I bless His 
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name I was ever brought to this land. 
I feel now my God is reconciled, and 
I shall return to my parents if God be 
willing, and I know they will receive 
me rejoicing, and hope to spend my © 
time and talents in the service of my 
Saviour.” 

I trust he left a lasting impression 
on those who heard him. He looks 
forward with delight again to resume 
his study for the ministry. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Joun H Cassipy. 
rt ee 


Death of a Wife.—(Mrs. S. H. Cox, D. D.) 


Standing by his side within an hour 
from the moment of her departure, 
while all around were absorbed in 
grief, we heard him give utterance to 
his grief in the touching words of Lord 
Lyttleton, in commemoration of his 
departed companion: 


‘*O best of wives! O dearer far to me 
Than when thy virgin charms 
Were yielded in my arms, 

How can my soul endure the loss of thee! 

How, in the world, to me a desert grown, 
Abandoned and alone. 

Without my sweet companion can I live? 
Without thy lovely smile, 
The dear reward of every virtuous toil, 
What pleasure now can palled ambition give? 
Even the delightful sense of well earned 

praise, 
Unshared EN thee, no more my lifeless thoughts 
could raise. 

For my distracted mind, 
What succor can I find? 

On whom for consolation shall I call? 
Support me, every friend, 
Your kind assistance lend, 

To bear the weight of this oppressive woe! 
Alas! each friend of mine, 

My dear departed love, so much was thine, 

That none has any comfort to bestow.’’ 


We ventured to suggest that, if 
Lyttleton did not know “on whom 
for consolation,” he could call, he did: 
‘yes indeed,” was his reply.—Evan. 

—_—_____+ 6 @—_______ 
Naval Appropriations. 

The Naval Appropriation bill appro- 
priates $24,500,000 for completion and 
repairs of vessels, and for their equip- 
ment nearly $6,000,000, and for the 
construction, repair, wear and tear of 
machinery of vessels in commission, 
over $17,000,000. 

Appropriations for the Navy Yards 
are as follows : 

Portsmouth, N. H. $317,000; Bos- 
ton, $25,000; New York, $886,000; 
Philadelphia, $285,000 ; Washington, 
$218,000; Norfolk, $468,000. 


) 
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Ourist anD THE Sza; or, Sketches of 
His Works and Wonders in the 
Deep. By Rev. John Spaulding, 
late Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
American Tract Society, New York. 


This is a beautiful little volume by 
our esteemed friend and co Presbyter, 
Rey. Mr. (we are temped to say Doc- 
tor, for he should have had the title 
long ago) Spaulding. It is appropriate- 
ly’ inscribed “to our brethren of the 
Sea,” and yet its glowing and often 
beautiful thoughts cannot fail to be 
appreciated by landsmen. It contains 
ten short discourses or essays, each 
headed by a Scripture text, and each 
presenting some instructive scene or 
some impressive lesson. It is a book 
which is full of Christ, and cannot fail 
to do good wherever it goes.—WN. Y. 


Hvangelist. 


° 
Scotch Steamboats. 

The blockade runners are the fastest 
and best vessels built on the Clyde. 
Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal 
says: ‘‘ Many of our fast sailing river 
steamers have left the Clyde to make, 
in some cases, a singular succession of 
fortunate runs; while others—not a 
few, indeed—have gone out only to 
become the prey of the blockading 
squadron, and thereafter to do duty 
on the waters of the Hudson or the 
Potomac. Nearly all our best river 
steamers have disappeared in this 
way, and were the many fine vessels 
built specially for this trade added to 
them, the list would be a surprisingly 
large one. The building of blockade 
runners is now, indeed, a regular 
branch of the work of our ship-build- 
ing yards.” ‘The fastest and latest of 
these boats are daily caught by our 
ocean steamers. The Fort Jackson, a 
side wheel steamer, caught the Let 
Her Rip in a two hours chase. The 
Let Her Rip was built especially for 
speed, but in this case did not “rip” 
quite fast enough.—Scientific American. 

2-0 


True Heroism. 


The recently published report of 
the Connecticut Soldiers’ Relief Asso- 
ciation in Washington, gives the 
following affecting incidents of Con- 
necticut volunteers: A noble youth, 
about nineteen years of age, was dy- 
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ing, and the last words he uttered as 
he sank in death were, “It is sweet 
to die for one’s country!” A sister of 
this brave soldier-boy arrived a short 
time before he died. She asked the 
surgeon if he thought her brother 
would recover. He replied, ‘I hope 
so.” “Tf he does,” said she, “ he does 
not wish a furlough; his parents do 
not wish it; his brothers do not wish 
it,” and, her bosom heaving with emo- 
tion and lip quivering, ‘‘ I do not wish 
it. We gave him to the country!” This 
was the second brother this sister had 
lost in’ the service. Another noble 
man found he could not live. Amem- 
ber of this Association, who attended 
him, asked him if he wished his re- 
mains sent home. He answered, “ No! 
I enlisted as a soldier to serve my 
country ; I wish to die as a soldier, to 
be buried as a soldier, and to be buri- 
ed with the soldiers !” 
i 0 

Position of the Planets for April, 

Mercury is well seen about the 
middle of this month, being at a con- 
siderable altitude, and both rising 
early and setting late. It rises 
throughout the month at 5 h. a.m., set- 
ting at about 8 h. p. m., and is a little 
north of the moon about 6h. a.m., of 
the 26th. 

Venus throughout this month will 
be very favorably seen, as the evening 
star in the northwest. It reaches its 
greatest brilliancy on the 2d. At the 


beginning of this month it rises about 


6h. a.m.,and atthe end about 4h. a.m., 
setting about 11 h. p.m. and 9 h. p.m. 
respectively. 

Mars rises during this monthabout 
Sh. a.M., setting about 2h. a.m. It 
is a little north of the moon at 2 
o’clock morning of the 2d, and again 
at 4h. p.m. of the 30th. 

JupriITER will not be well seen this 
month, on account of its low altitude. 
It rises about 1 h. a.m. of the Ist, and 
at 11 hwr.m. of the 30th, setting at 9 
h. and 7} a. m. respectively. On the 
16th it is close to the moon about 5 
h. P.M. 

Saturn isa little north of the moon 
at 7h. p.m. of the llth. It rises 
about 8 h. at the beginning of the 
month, and at 5 h. p.m. at the end, 
setting about 6 h. and 4 h. a. M, re- 
spectively. B. B. 
N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
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Disasters Reported in February. 


There were 23 American mercantile sea-going 
craft reported during the past month as totally 
lost and missing. Among them are two pilot 
boats of this port, the Fayorita and George Steers, 
the former having been run down and the latter 
cast ashore during the severe snow storm on the 
12th February at Barnegat, and every man on 
board of her lost. 

The whole list comprises 1 ship, 4 barks, 5 
brigs, and 18 schooners. Of these, 15 were wreck- 
ed, 4 abandoned, 1 burnt, 1 run down,, and 2 are 
missing. 

The following are their names, destinations, 
&c., including one or two foreigners, bound to or 
from an American port: 

(Those indicated by a w, were wrecked; a, 
abandoned; b, burnt; te run down; m, missing. ] 


Sure. 
Sydenham, w,* from Harones for Bombay. 
Barks. 


Laroy, a,* from Portland for Havana. 

Uranie, w, (At Cape Town.) 

Ann Parry, w, from Puget Sound for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Champion, m, from Lisbon for Hostoue 


Brias. 
Blanco, w, from San Francisco for Cow Bay. 
Laurillia, w, from Cape Haytien for Boston. 
Lizzie, w, from Belize, Hon. for New York. 
G. W. Hall, w, from Halifax for New York. 
Young Republic a, from Cardenas for Boston. 
Perseverance (Br.) w, from Inagua for Bostqa. 


ScHOONERS. 

Nimrod, w, from Boston for Bucksport. 
Favorita, rd, (New York Pilot Boat.) 
Berenice, w, from Eastport for Boston. 
Pioneer (Br.) w, from Aquin, Hayti, for Boston. 
Mayflower, a, from Boston. for Fortress Monroe. 
Emerald, m, (Whaler of Sippican.) 
D. K. Arey, w, from Boston for New York. 
Tremont, w, from——for Georgetown, D. C. 
Rachel C. Russell, w, from Gt. Egg Harbor for 

New: York. 
Geo. Steers, w, (New York Pilot Boat.) 
Alice Mowe, b,{ from —— for ——-- 
Rd. A. Wood, a, from Tabasco for New York. 
Flash, w, *, from New York for Vera Cruz. 
Kate Field, w, from —— for —— 


The value of the above domestic (mercantile) 
craft is estimated at $220,000, exclusive of cargoes: 

Partial losses are not included’in the list. 
—Journal of Commerce. 


* Under the British flag. 


T Captured by guerrilas at Matamoros, and 
carried to sea and burnt. 


——————»> 0 —__—_. 
Receipts for February, 1865. 


MAINR. 


Auburn, Spring St. Bapt. Ch., $12 75 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Atkinson Cong. Ch., 9 00 
ays Late Mrs. Rebecca Rolfe, per 
Asa H. Merrill, 94 00 
Littleton Cong. Ch. a 16 00 
Marlboro Cong. Ch. “we 8 00 
Salmon Falls Cong. Ch. 20 00 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro Central Ch., $10 f ls 
School for Ship’s Library, $ nae 47 45 
Windham, yee Ch. 20 65 
ony mous, 1 00 
West Brattlenorceal Cong: Ch., 14 79 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Curtisville Cong. Ch. 6 50 


East Randolph, ‘Josevh Jones, self L. M., 26 20 
Farmington, First Cong. S. School, for 

ship's Library, 12 00 
Florence Cong. Ch,, for ships’ libraries, 60 00 
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Lowell, Northern St. Bapt. Ch., 18 05 

or Emily Rogers, Renew Library, 12 00 
Marion Cong. Ch., 25 06 
ponchos eos Mr. Tenney’s Ch., . ed 
Med Jong: 

serie Sana Cab Kimball, for Books, 4 80 
Monson §. School, 5 24 
Pittsfield, South Cong. Ch., 30 44 


Randolph Cong. Ch., €2 95 from &. School 
$10 fom A. Sete, tor ship’ 's library, 45 09 
West Medway, Friends, ships’ libraries, 25 e 


‘RuopDE IsLAND. 


Westerly, Pantucket Seventh Day Bapt. 


Ch., for ships’ libraries, 36 00 
CoNNECTIOCUT. 
Abington, Hee 4 20 


Branford. Mrs. T. P. Gillett, 10 00 
Cheshire Cong. oh, $10 from Mrs. B. A. 
Bull, balance const. Charles Prentis of 


New London, L. M., 42 20 
Ellsworth Cong. Ch., 10 57 
Fair Haven, Wm. C. Kittredge, 10 00 
Litchfield, First Cong. Ch., 70 20 


Middletown, a few children of South ch., 


ships’ Bbrer ies, 44 50 
Norwich, Hon. L. F. 8. Foster, _ { 5 00 
North Woodbury Cong. Ch., ships’ libra- 

ries, 24 70 
Vernon Cong. 8. School, wns s library, 12 00 
Waterbury, “First Cong. Ch. S. School, 

const. BK. S. Hoadley, Cherles T. Chat- 

field, L. M’s, and ships’ libraries, 40 00 
West Avon Cong.'§. School, ships’ library, 15 00 
Westbrook Cong. Oh. 11 58 
Willimantic Cong. 8. School, 16 19 
Wolcott Cong. Ch. 16 50 

New York. 
Brooklyn, Clinton Avenue Cong. Ch. $70, 

from James W. Elwell, const. self ; 

Mrs. J. W. Elwell, U. M. 358 55 
Chelsea, Pres. Ch. 8. School, for ships’ 

libraries, 24 00 
New Rochelle, Pres. Ch. 8. School, ship’s 

library, 8 00 
New York City, Fifteenth St. Pres. Ch., 

$5 ae a deceased Lady, for reading for 

S U.S. Gunboat, 71 00 

P. H. L., for 1864 and 1865, 100 00 

Gratefal, U.S. 8. Lackanna, 5 00 

Capt. Dinsmore, 5 00 

Church of the Puritans, 80 00 

Market St. Church, 75 44 

Miss Mary J. Beattie, for ships’ libraries, Bt 00 

John R. Hurd. 5 0 

Geo. D. Cragin, ° 00 

T. R. Carter, 5 00 

wa ames Donaldson, 25 00 

P. Dater, 5 00 

Edmond Penfold, 25 00 

Joho A. C. Gray, 25 00 

Henry K. Bull, 25 00 

J. McKesson, 5 00 

J joseph Howland, 25 00 

Jas 1 00 

Samuel Marsh, 10 00 

A. B. and 8. D. 5 00 

William Moller, 10 00 

ca Carpenter, and Co. Ns ™ 00 

60 
Peekskill, Second Pres., Ch. 8. School Ships’ 

Library, 12 00 

Port Dieeter Pres. Ch. 12 50 
MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor, late Dr. Tichnor, 
New JERSEY. 


Belvidere Pres. Ch. 15 00 
Madison Pres. Ch., $50. from J. A. Webb, 


1,262 39 


const., Rey, Albert Mandell, Mrs. M. F. 
Davis, L. M.’s; $20 from Jeremiah Baker, 
const. Mrs. Margaretta Webb L M; $6 
from Henry Keep; $6 from Rey. A. 
Mandell, for Ship’s Library, 122 80 
Newark friend, 1 00 
INDIANA. ‘ 
West Creek, L. Peach, 1 00 


Canada WEST. 


Hamilton Mission Committee, Central 
Pres. Ch 


$3,366 73 


CHRIST IN THE STORM.} 


’ Short Sermons to Seamen, No. 2, 


BY REV. ROBERT W. LEWIS, PASTOR OF 
THE FLOATING CHURCH PIKE SLIP, 
NEW YORK. 

Proverbs 1. 28. 29. ‘¢ Then shall they call upon 
me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me. For that they 
hated knowledge and did not choose the fear of 
the Lord.”’ 

There is a great deal of prejudice 
and ill feeling among ungodly men 
against professors of religion. — 

On this account men refuse to at- 

tend church. They refuse to read the 


| 
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Bible. They refuse to pray. The men 
are all hypocrites who do these things. 
They are no better than we are al- 
though they make great pretensions 
to piety. 

But granting there are hypocrites 
in the Church of Christ, why should 
that keep youaway ? God is the one 
to whom you are to look. The prin- 
ciples of the gospel should take your 
eye when the question comes to you 
whether you will have Jesus for your 
friend. Going to sea is nota bad thing 
because there are bad sailors. Rotten 
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things and good things are mixed up 
all through the world. And the real 
reason why a man refuses to join the 
church and read his Bible and offer 
his prayers lies deeper than the one 
his deceitful heart presents him. Let 
one who loves your soul tell you 
that the last verse of the above two 
gives the true cause. The ungodly 
hate knowledge and do not choose the 
fear of the Lord. The enmity, or the 
want of love, to God’s church and the 
Bible and prayer, is really enmity or 
want of love to God, and his Son 
Christ Jesus. Only against the people 


of God do you bring a charge of hy- | 


pocricy. And yet there is ten fold 
more in every other association of men 
than in the christian church. Most 
singular is the change of feeling which 
comes over you when you find out 
that a man is a christian. And you 
shun ministers of Christ when you 
know nothing of them except this cir- 
cumstance. ‘They are christians, and 
you do not love their God, and there- 
fore you do not love them. 

Now ask yourselves what the end 
of this hostility will be. The hostili- 
ty is only on the part of the sinner. 
The christian loves his enemies even. 
What will be the end of this hostility 
on your part tothe people of God? 
The first verse of the text tells you 
beyond posibility of mistake. A time 
is coming when your necessities will 
compels you to call upon God. You 
will cry unto Christ to save you. Oh 
do not wait until you can only cry 
unto God and Christ in the language 
of blasphemous despair. On a sick 
and dying bed you may perhaps begin 
the early day with imprecations. Many 
have thus passed out of life. God did 
not hear their call. They spurned 
the mercy of Christ too long. They 
rejected the Holy Spirit until he 
took his everlasting flight away from 
them. 

Among these proverbs of Solomon 
are some which show what a good 
thing is knowledge and the fear of the 
Lord. Where else are these to be 
found but with the church of Christ 2 
All earthly knowledge comes to an 
end in the grave. But whena man 
knows God through Christ this knowl- 
edge shall endure for ever. This is 
heavenly wisdom. The fear of the 
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Lord also endureth for ever. Seck 
this fear. It is the anxiety which is 
enkindled by love. ‘This will lead us 
to inquire what it is that God requires 
of us, and to inquire of him by prayer - 
how and where we may fulfil his holy 
will. 
————=ou>> a 
For the Seamen’s Friend. 
The Sailor’s Wife. 
“AN OW’RIE TRUE TALE.” 

I was sitting sewing, with my chil- 
dren playing around me, when my 
tidy little English servant entered, to 
inform me that a person at the door 
wished to speak with me. I imme- 
diately went into the hall and found 
a woman holding by the hand a little 
boy, apparently about six years old. 
There was something about the dress 
and appearance of both, that betokened 
better days, an evident desire to appear 
genteel. 

She explained her errand in a few 
words. She had been told that I could 
direct her where she might obtain 
needlework. 

J invited her into the sitting-room, 
where we were soon joined by Mr. I. 
She then told her story. Her name 
was Varian. She was the wife of a 
sea captain, who three years before 
had gone to California, where he sold 


his ship; then went to the mines, 


and engaged in mining. She had re- 
ceived many letters, also money from 
him, and finally he had written to her 
tomeet him in N. Y. where they would 
decide if it were best to remain, or to 
return to England or California. 

She at once took passage for N. Y. 
where she arrived in due time. Among 
the passengers on board the same ves- 
sel with Mrs. Varian, was a saddler 
and his wife, who had managed by 
dint of hard labor and strict economy, 
to accumulate sufficient to pay their 
passage, expecting to find no difficulty 
in procuring employment as soon as 
they should arrive. Mrs. V. found that 
they were actually penniless, and she 
proposed to loan them sufficient to 
purchase a few articles to furnish a 
few rooms, and as she had no acquaint- 
ances in N. Y. she proposed remaining 
with them until the return of her 
husband. They gladly agreed to her 
proposition; daily the poor saddler 
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_ went out in quest of work, and return- 
 edat night, footsore and weary, only 
to tell of disappointment. Meantime 
_ Mrs. V. provided for their daiiy wants, 
until at last her scanty purse became 
almost exhausted. She went to the 
office of Messrs. G. & Co., where her 
husband had written her to call for 
her letters. There she found letters 
from time to time from her husband, 
full of affection, and bidding her keep 
her heart up; that his claims were 
yielding so much, and that he hoped 
shortly to amass a competency and be 
able to return, and that then they 
would never, no never part again, and 
adding that he had sent several hun- 
dreds of dollars by miners who had 
gone to New York: and so, continued 
the poor woman, I have been waiting 
for my husband; and what makes it 
worse, I haye not received a shilling 
from him, since [I arrived in New 
York and I fear the persons he entrust- 
ed with the money have either lost or 
kept it; and now I have no money 
and I have pawned my own and my 
child’s clothes, until there is scarce a 
garment left, and I have been from 
store to store, inquiring for work, but 
in every case have been refused unless 
I can give two dollars security. <A 
person told’ me if [ would call upon 
you, you might perhaps tell me where 
I might obtain some needlework. I 
must do something until I can get 
& remittance from my husband: and 
she made a vain effort to suppress the 
tear which trickled down her cheek. 
Both Mr. J. and myself were deeply 
interested in her story, and we tried 
to soothe and comfort her, and I pro- 
mised to use my influence among my 
friends to obtain work for her. I gave 
her some sewing of my own, and in a 
few days she returned it, done very 
neatly. Meantime I had obtained half 
a dozen shirts from a lady; these she 
returned in due time, made in a beau- 
tiful manner. From time to time after 
this I saw Mrs. V. and found that oc- 
casionally she had work. During the 
Summer months we saw no more of 
her, and we often wondered what had 
become of her. At last, one cold 
drizzly wednesday in November, a day 
ealculated to make any one miserable 
and gloomy, I was told that a poor 
woman was at the door wishing to 


speak to me. *T went and found Mrs. 
V.; she looked pale and thin, and her 
little boy stood shivering; he had out- 
grown his skirts which were above his 
knees, leaving his poor little legs bare. 
Both he and his mother wore light 
faded calico dresses, which hung about 
their limbs saturated with the drizz- 
ling rain. They both looked so sad 
and woe-begone that I was shocked. 
“Why Mrs. V. where have you been?” 
do come in and dear little Willie too. 
As soon as I had got them seated, Mrs. 
V. took from her bosom a parcel of 
letters saying, Mrs. J., will you please 
read these letters, they are from my 
husband. I took them and read. They 
were most affectionate, telling of his 
yearnings for his wife and child, that 
he was toiling on, gathering the shin- 
ing ore, looking forward to days of 
ease and unmingled happiness, when 
they should never more be ceparated, 
and stating as before that he had sent 
her remittances by miners who had 
returned to New York. [I have never 
since I came to N. Y. received one 
penny from my husband, what does it 
mean? exclaimed she. Do tell me 
how you are getting along, and why 
have you not been to see me, said I. 
Oh! I am getting along very badly. 
Tam still stopping with the people 
who came over in the ship with me. 
The man has not been able to get any 
work yet, and so J have shared what 
I have earned with them, and I was 
ashamed to call to see you until now 
when I can help it no longer; and the 
poor woman covered her face with her 
hands, and began to weep. After a 
few moments she recovered herself 
and said I know you will pity and ex- 
cuse me, but J cannot help it, and now 
Ihave come to ask one more favor 
of you, if you will please lend me 25 
cents (to pay the postage on a letter) 
on these little ornaments. They were 
the last things my dear mother gave 
me before leaving England; at the 
same time she opened a pocket hand- 
kerchief, and displayed a little vase 
and a grotto of shell work. I did not 
like to take it to the pawn brokers, 
said she, because I knew they might 
offer me very little for them, and be- 
sides I feared they might be injured 
or lost; and so 1 took the liberty of 
bringing them to you for I know you 
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will take care of them for my sake. 
Oh! Mrs. V. I exclaimed, how can 
you talk so; No! no! I will not take 
those things, you must not part with 
them, I will gladly loan you the two 
shillings, and I put my hand in my 
pocket, expecting to find the coin, but 
alas! I only brought forth a few pen- 
nies. I felt very much embarrassed ; 
at that moment I heard the key turn 
in the door Jock, and a familiar step 
in the hall, and my cashier entered. 
I briefly told him Mrs. V’’s errand. 
Certainly Mrs. V., said he, unfortu- 
nately this is the end of the quarter, and 
my salary will not be due until next 
week, but I will share what I have 
with you. He pulled out his purse, 
and counted out six shillings. There, 
that is all, I will give you half, just 
three shillings, and you are welcome 
to that, and more if I had it. Poor 
woman, how grateful she was! she 
promised that she would call often, 
and I told her that she must not des- 
pair, but look up, and that I would 
endeavor to get her more sewing, and 
so we parted. Much to my surprise, 
the next afternoon she came again, 
‘her eyes swollen with weeping. I said, 
what is the matter? I thought per- 
‘haps she had heard of the death of her 
husband. Oh! Mrs. J., my heart is 
breaking; the people I was staying 
with, ran off last night; taking all 
their effects, and I do not know where 
they have gone; they were unable to 
pay the rent, and the landlord threat- 
ened to turn them into the street, and 
other people have taken the rooms, 
and I know they are abandoned cha- 
racters, and indeed I was never used 
to such people; I cannot stay there, 
and what to do, I know not, but I 
have come to enteat of you to let me 
‘stay in your cellar or garret until I 
hear from my friends in England or 
my husband. With the money I bor- 
rowed from you, I paid the postage on 
a letter to my relations, and I told 
them the whole story ofmy disappoint- 
ments and my poyerty, and I know 
they will send me some help; I pawn- 
ed my wedding ring to pay the post- 
‘age on a letter to my husband, and I 
think it is time to receive an answer. 
I told him just how I was struggling 
on, and I. know that he loves me, and 
will not let me and the child suffer, 
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and if you will only let me come and 
stay, I will scrub or do any thing for 
ou. 

? Yes, you may come, and try to make 
yourself as content and happy as you 
can, but you must promise not to 
grieve or fret, because that will only 
make you sick, and then if your hus- 
band should wish you to go to Califor- 
nia, you will not be able. This was 
Wednesday. Poor Mrs. V., she was 
so anxious to work, as she said to 
scrub, or do anything for me, and as I 
looked on her delicate little hands, I 
thought how could I ask her to grasp 
a scrubbing brush. 

Monday came. In the morning she 
said to me, Mrs. J., I feel happier to- 
day than I have for years, and I really 
think I shall hear from my husband 
to-day. Did you hear the newsboys? 
they were making a great noise, and 
I think I heard them say that the Ca- 
lifornia steamer had. arrived, and I 
fancied they said, I’ve a letter for 
you, I’ve a letter for you—I really 
hope it may be so, I responded. I will 
scrub out the bathroom said she, I 
want to do something to occupy my 
hand and thoughts. I was about ex- 
postulating, as I glanced at those 
little hands, but she said, please let 
me do it, I shall feel so much better 
to be busy. She went to her labor; 
and after attending to several duties, 
I was passing through the hall, where 
my husband stood talking to a gentle- 
man; I heard him say, step in there 
sir, I shall be at leisure in a moment. 
I looked up, and saw a dark com- 
plexioned man. I offered him a chair ; 
he sat down and sighed heavily; I 
glanced towards him, he looked very 
sad and disconsolate. He sighed again, 
I thought, poor man, he is mourning 
the death of a loved wife or child, 
and wishes Mr. J. to attend the fu- 
neral. Mr. J. will be here ina mo- 
ment, I said. “I fear that I have come. 
to trouble him on a useless errand. I 
have just arrived from San Francisco, 
and have come to enquire if he can 
give any information of my wife and 
child. Is yourname V., I said; Yes 
ma’am, I rushed past Mr. J. exclaiming 
Mr. VY. and calling Mrs. V.! Mrs. V! 
but she did not answer; she told me 
afterward that she heard a voice, but 
I was so excited that my voice was 
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changed ; I seized her little boy by 
the arm, saying Mrs. V. come down 
stairs immediately. I ran into the 
room, pushing the child toward his 
father. Mrs. V. followed me, and 
seeing her husband, screamed out— 
William! he sprang forward just in 
time to catch her as she fell fainting 
to the floor. I left the room and found 
my husband weeping like a child in 
the hall. Oh! how happy they were. 
In answer to the question how he 
came to our house to enquire for his 
wife, he said, When I received my 
wife’s letter telling me of her misery, 
I was working at the mines with my 
partner; I threw down my tools, and 
told him that my wife and child were 
starving in N. Y. and that I must leave 
in the steamer immediately. I hurried 
to San Francisco, and reached there 
just in time to take the Steamer. When 

arrived at N. Y. I went immediately 
to Messrs. G. & Co.’s office. They told 
me that my wife had called frequently 
for letters, but they could not inform 
me where she lived. I was about 
leaving the office when one of the 
clerks told me that she lived at No.— 
W. Street. I went to the house desig- 
nated, continued Mr. V., but the people 
declared they knew nothing of her, I 
was in despair; I wandered about the 
streets, thinking how much she and 
my darling boy must have suffered, 
and [ made up my mind that they must 
have starved to death. I knew my 
wife too well to believe that she would 
ever do anything that would disgrace 
me, or bring a blush to my cheek; I 
was ina perfect agony: I thought, Oh! 
ifI only knew where my dear ones 
were buried, I would go and weep over 
the spot; and then I thought of her 
last letter and recollected that in it 
she had said that the only friend she 
had found in New York was the Rev. 
Mr. J, pastor of the Mariner’s Church, 
and I thought if I could find him, 
he might enable me to find the grave 
where my loved ones were sleeping. 
After asking many persons to direct 
me to your residence, I was at last 
successful, and with what happy re- 
sults.” 

As for myself I can say this was one 
of the happiest days of my life, to see 
the joy of that poor broken-hearted 
woman, and often since when I have 
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been imposed upon by imposters, and 
I have felt that I would shut out all 
Sympathy and believe every applicant 
a cheat, I have thought of Mrs. V. and 
felt that in her case I was more than 
paid. They remained with us until 
the sailing of the steamer, when they 
returned to California. I received one 
letter from hershortly after she reach- 
ed her new home. She gave a graphic 
description of the diggings, said there 
was not. a white woman within 500 
miles of her; that she was making 
friends with the Indians, whose friend- 
ship and good will she obtained by 
making them presents of eggs and 
poultry; said she was very happy, 
that the claims were yielding well, 
and very soon they hoped to return 
to the States with money enough for 
all of us, so that we could travel to- 
gether, and settle down in some se- 
cluded spot, away from the noise of 
busy life. Alas—Alas! I fear all her 
anticipations were a dream. Shortly 
after receiving her letter, I read in the 
papers, that the Indians on the Kla- 
math river had risen on the whites, 
and that they had masacred every 
white man, woman and child they 
could find. I think they must have 
been among the victims ; for we never 
heard from them again; and though 
many years have passed away since 
then, they have not succeeded in effac- 
ing from my memory the story of the 
Sailor’s Wife. 
iE. W. J. 


——_———= > aa 
Liverpool Sailor’s Home. 


The past year was the most success- 
ful one in the number of boarders the 
Home has ever had—exceeding 1863, 
the largest previous year, by 859.. In 
1863, 6,001; 1864, 6,879. 

The number of old friends, or those 
who have resided in the Home several 
times, is 1669, an increase of 529 over 
the preceding year. 

180 shipwrecked seamen have been 
sheltered, some of whom were in a 
wretchedly destitute condition, having 
lost all but the few articles of clothing 
which covered them. The Shipwrecked 
Fisherman and Mariner’s Society has 
done much to relieve the necessities 
of these poor fellows, and your com- 
mittee recomend this excellent society 
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to the favorable consideration of the 
public. 

A business larger than ever has been 
done in the temporary deposit bank 
department viz:—In deposits, £16,200 
12s, 3d.; in withdrawals, 15,092, 14s., 
8d.; an increase in deposits over 
1863 of £2,75619s.4d. The amount 
received in current account is £24,233 
8s. 7d.; in withdrawals, £23,791 3s. 
9d.; being an increase in deposits over 
the previous year of £5,349 10s. 9d. 
The total amount of all the items of 
deposit is £41,895 4s. 2d., and of with- 
drawals £40,345 Is. 8d. A proportion 
of the amount reccived has been for- 
warded for seamen to their wives and 
friends in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

The chaplain of the Home has dis- 
charged the duties of his office with 
earnestness and solicitude, and reports 
increasing numbers in attendance upon 
his Sunday services, and is very hope- 
ful that by God’s blessing much good 
is being effected. The library has been 
added to by purchase and by gifts of 
books from several kind friends. Suit- 
able amusement, blended with in- 
struction, have been provided for the 
boarders during the winter months, 
which has given them great satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. 


2. 
{For the Seamen’s Friend.} 


A Sailor’s Story. 


“Hullo, you lubber! Heave this 
chest on board while I stow away in 
the cabin!’ This exclamation was 
addressed to the driver of a yellow 
stage-coach as it was about to leave a 
small village in an eastern State one 
Summer afternoon. Its author was a 
young man of Herculean frame, whose 
broad chest allowed ample room for a 
great heart, and he hada big brown 
fist, and face too, for that matter ; but 
when he took off his hat to wipe the 
perspiration from his face, a noble 
brow was disclosed, shaded by locks 
of dark hair. 

This sailor and an older gentle- 
man were the only occupants of the 
coach. A conversation was soon com- 
menced, in which our sailor seemed 
little inclined to take part; but the 
question-asking propensity of the 
good-natured gentleman drew the 


sailor out, and before they separated 
he had related his history. 

“Twelve years ago,” said he, “TI 
left’ the home to which I am now re- 
turning, one morning before the rest 
of the family were up. I had, like 
many other boys, a keen relish for 
hearing and reading stories of sailors 
and the sea. All my ideas of freedom 
and excitement were connected with 
a saic~'s *ife, and I came to the con- 
clusion that nothing short of a ‘Life 
on the bounding wave’ could satisfy 
Benjamin Green; and the stories I 
heard from Jack Marvin, an old salt 
who had lately made his appearance 
in the neighborhood, did not tend te 
diminish my ardor. 

“ Thad frequently heard my parents 
express their opinion on the subject, 
and I knew it would be worse than 
useless to attempt to gain their con- 
sent tosuch an arrangement. I there- 
fore determined to go without it. 
Hearing from Jack that he was going 
to Boston soon, I determined to ac- 
company him. I shall never forget 
that bright June morning—how fresh 
and beautiful everything appeared to 
me. As [ passed through the orchard 
with my bundle on my back, I turned 
and took a last, lingering look at the — 
home whose friendly shelter had ever 
been mine. ; 

“T thought of my little sister—the 
pet of the household—of my many 
romps with her, and how she would 
miss ‘brother Ben.” I thought of 
Charlie, older by two years than my- 
sel{—of the sports and tasks we had 
shared; then I glanced down to the 
creek where our boat was lying near 
the shore, and ta our swing under the 
old apple-tree. I thought, too, of the 
kind parents—of their counsels, their 
many indulgences, and untiring kind- 
ness. 

“Before this 1 had been looking 
only at the prospect ahead, and lay- - 
ing plans for future execution; but 
now while taking leave of the old 
place, all its tender endearments came 
rushing in upon my memory, and for 
a moment my determination wavered; 
but I resolutely turned my back to- 
ward the house, and moved quickly 
away. 

“T walked to the village we have 
just left, where I found Jack Marvin. 
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We embarked the day after we arriv- 
ed in Boston—he as a deck hand—I 
as a cabin-boy, on a voyage to Liver- 
pool. I was nearly beside myself with 
joy when we were actually out of 
sight of land. It seemed to me that 
all my fond longings and wild dreams 
were on the eve of being realized. 

“ A few days, however, served to 
abate my ecstasy wonderfully, for I 
suffered abuse from every one on 
board, and many times as I lay in my 
hammock, or watched on deck at mid- 
night, while the ship groaned and 
creaked in the fury of the howling 
tempest, my thoughts wandered back 
to the peaceful home, and the cheerful 
fireside, with the groupof happy faces 
gathered there, and tears of sorrow 
and regret would blind my eyes; and 
many times did I wish—O, how earn- 
_estly !—that I had never left home, 
but in vain. 

‘¢ Well, to make a long story short, 
{ have weathered the cape of misfor- 
tunes by dint of many hard knocks 
and some perseverance, and turned up 
safe and sound, first mate of the little 
brig Mermaid. J have never heard 
from home since I saw it last. I felt 
ashamed to return, at least until I 
could do so with some credit to my- 
self. I could hold out no longer, so 
here I am within sight of home! 
Heayen grant that I may find all as 
well as when [ left, twelve years ago.” 

A few minutes more, and he had 
entered the gate and was making his 
way up the graveled path towards the 
house, which was brown with age and 
many storms. The front was half 
hidden by rose bushes and lilac trees. 
He passed around to the kitchen door 
and entered. Opposite him, and be- 
side a window filled with house- 
plants, sat a beautiful girl of eighteen 
summers. She arose as she héard his 
step, and her eyes met his. For a 
moment they stood thus, when “Katie 
don’t you know brother Ben?” he 
exclaimed, and she was clasped to his 
heart. Then she knew that her broth- 
er, whom they had mourned as dead, 
had returned to them. ‘ Where is 
father and mother and Charlie?” he 
asked. ; 

“« Father and Charlie,” she answer- 
ed, “are down in the Spring meadow 
at work, and mother—is in heaven.” 
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“Then I am too late to receive my 
wronged mother’s forgiveness for my 
folly and ingratitude.” 

The strong man sank upon a seat, 
covered his face with his hands, and 
wept, till his whole frame was con- 
vulsed. When he had recovered him- 
self his sister was seated beside him, 
endeavoring to soothe and comfort 
him. 

“Katie, tell me all about it—how 
she died—I can bear it now.” 

“ Although so young I remember 
distinctly the confusion and sorrow 
your sudden departure occasioned. 
The day after you had gone Father 
rode down to A to see if he could 
obtain any tidings of you. He there 
learned that you had gone to Boston 
with old Jack Marvin. On he went 
to Bosten in time to hear that you 
had sailed the day before. Mother 
was frantic with grief. She never 
laughed again. She moved mechani- 
cally about, looking like a marble 
statue as white and still. It wore 
upon her constitution, naturally deli- 
cate, and in a little more four years 
after you went away, she died.” 

“Did she ever say she forgave her 
ungrateful son ?” 

“ On a dying bed she prayed for 
him as only an angel could, that he 
might meet her in that bright world 
above where no sorrow comes to mar 
the happiness of the redeemed. Oh, 
brother! her death was a sad stroke 
to us. Many have been the meals 
left untasted because of the vacant 
seats at the table, and many have: 
been the evenings passed in silence, 
broken only by sobs and tears. But 


‘a new light came into the house when 


Charlie brought the sweet little Lillie 
Lawson here as a bride, and now it 
will be lighter still.” 

Just then Charlie and their father 
entered, and a happy meeting was 
there. All, but kindness, was forgot- 
ten. Ben Green the sailor never re- 
turned to sea, but settled near the 
homestead, and lived happy and re- 
spected. Of him it may be truly said, 
“The world is better for his having 
lived in it.” Ah, mother, thy prayers 
and tears were not in vain. Thou 


wilt meet thy son in heaven. 
Lv. 


Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1865. 
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For the Seamen’s Friend. 
Jack Tar’s Appeal for the poor. 


Unc'e Sam! how d’ye do. Ijust dropped in to say 
That a very poor family lives over the way : 
The father’s a Sea-dog with very small pay, 
And I thought you might like just to send ’em 
to-day. 
A barrel of flour, or some sugar and tea, Sam. 


Or, as ’ti’s so chilly, some wood or some coals, 

I know they’re deserving and wanting, poor souls! 

Though tidy and clean, I saw some large holes 

In all of their shoes. _ Their ship lies on shoals, 
Without any power to put out to sea, Sam. 


Tis our duty, you know, to remember the poor, 
If we would a good title to Heaven secure. 
There is’n’t a doubt the security’s sure, 
For God is the bondsman. Then I pray you pro- 
cure 
All the things that are needed and put ’em 
aboard, Sam. 


The father is fighting upon the blue sea, 
And risking his life, Sam, for you and for me, 
And striving to make our loved country free. 
While in the “ good book”? you will speedily see: 
ab gives to the poor really lends to the Lord, 
am. 


Theper with your team, Sam, and pile in the 
ings. 
Oh dear! how the sharp tooth of old Winter stings! 
And hark how old Boreas whistles and sings ! 
See how firmly that icicle to the roof clings ! 
*T will make your heart glad as you see their 
surprise, Sam. 


Oh shiver my timbers, but won’t they all stare, 
And oe what good angel ’twas led our feet 
ere, 
And perhaps on their knees they’ll bless God for 
His care 

And call for His blessing on us in their prayer. 

The water comes into my eyes with the thought, 
am. 


Ah, bless you, my hearty; I knew ’twould be so, 
To such an appeal you could’nt say ‘‘ No.” 
Now, Sam, we’re allready-away let us go. 
Don’t it make one’s cold heart feel all of a glow? 
abs I knew well it would, We shan’t be long, 
am. 


I wish every miserly lubber but knew 
How great is the pleasure enjoyed by us two, 
They’d quickly slip cables and hasten to do 
As the Father enjoined all the good men and true. 
Won’t they wish too, they had, eh? Well come 
along Sam. 


Grorcr G. W. Morean. 
—_———_—>- 0 ___ 
An unusual Noise in Japan. 


A merchant at Yokohama, as we are 
informed by Rey. Mr. Brown, haying 
heard an unusual noise near his store, 
went to ascertain the cause of it. To 
his surprise he discovered a crowd of 
sailors from the English fleet. The 
special occasion of their interest arose 
from the fact that one of their num- 
ber was preaching the Gospel to the 
rest. He had lately been brought to 
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believe in the Saviour, and sought to 
have his comrades share the unspeak- 
able blessing. Would that such noises 
were not unusual in Christian lands. 
May they become more and more’ 
abundant in Japan and every other 
land now in spiritual darkness. 

In the published letter of Mr. Brown, 
we have some particulars of the good 
work of grace among the seamen. 
We need not ask the fervent prayers 
of our readers for the extension of this 
blessed work.—Missionary Recorder. 


From Rey. 8. R. Brown: 
Yoxouama, Jap., April 27, 1864. 
We are, and have for some time 
past been, in the midst of a werk of 
divine grace here. The seamen of the 
fleet are the subjects thereof. You 
have before this heard something from 
me about the conversion of several 
seamen, and now I rejoice to say that, 
though the seamen have not had leave 
to come ashore forsome three months, 
until within two weeks past, still the 
Lord has found means to continue his 
work in several ships. One vessel has 
now six men who rejoice in having 
found peace in Christ. One officer in 
another. One or two men in a third; 
and two or three in a fourth; and 
three or four in a fifth. The captain 
of one man-of-war is a devoted Christ- 
ian, and at his request I have preached 
twice on the Lord’s day at the hour of 
divine service, and established a Thurs- 
day P. M. Bible class, which numbers 
fourteen men and boys. This has re- 
sulted in the conversion, I verily be- 
lieve, of three. 


Valaable Consignment, 


There are some things which no 
wealth can purchase, which no enter- 
prise can compass, and with which no 
ship that ever rode the seas came 
freighted. Where is the emporium 
to which you can resort and order so 
much happiness? Where is the ship 
that ever brought home a cargo of 
heart comfort?—a consignment of 
good conscience? —a_ freight of 
strength for the feeble, and joy for 
the wretched, and peace for the dy- 
ing? But what no vessel ever fetch- 
ed from the Indies, prayer has often 
fetched from heaven. 


An Incident of the War. 
TWO COLLEGE MATES COLONELS IN 
OPPOSING ARMIES. 
: A letter from Minnesota to the-Ro- 
chester Democrat tells this interesting 
_ story: 
“Tet me relate to you and your 
readers an incident of the war which 
has lately come to my knowledge, and 
_ which has never before found its way 
_ into the newspapers. In the class of 
/ 185— at Waterville College, Maine, 
_ Were two young men who had been 
_ chums while fitting for college, at the 
same school, and were chums through 
_ the entire college course, and after 
_ graduating pursued their legal studies 
at the same law school, and were 
chums here also. After admission to 
_ the bar, one went South to seek his 
_ fortune, the other West. After the 
breaking out of the rebellion, the one 
who went South enlisted in the rebel 
army, the other in the Union army. 
| They both afterward rose to the rank 
of colonel, and both took part in the 
» battle of Mission Ridge, in command 
_ of their respective regiments. The re- 
bel colonel at the head of a Tennessee 
regiment, was in support of a battery, 
~ which the regiment in command of the 
Union colonel was ordered to take at 
- the point of the bayonet. 
_ The battery was taken; but both 
colonels fell mortally wounded. After 
_ the fight was over a Union captain, 
~ himself a classmate of the two colonels, 
being detailed to bury the dead, found 
the two college classmates and chums 
lying side by side on the battle-field, 
with their right hands clasped, and 
both dead. They had evidently re- 
cognised each other after being wound- 
ed, and the old ties of friendship had 
asserted theirsupremacy, and together 
their spirits had passed into the eter- 
nal world. Side by side, in the same 
grave, they sleep their last sleep. 

* Another fact in reference to this 
college class is worth mentioning. Of 
the thirty-five surviving members of 
the class, thirty are now, or have been 
in the Union army. Of the other five, 
three are cripples, and the remaining 
two offered themselves as volunteers, 
but were not accepted on account of 
physical disability. They have earned 
and well do they deserve the.title of 
‘The Martial Class.’ ” 
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Presbyteriam Church of the Sea and 
Land. 4 


We gave some account of the for- 
mation of this church in March, and 
admit the following only to make the 
history of the movement complete: 


John H. Cassidy and John Sim- 
mons presented a petition to the Pres- 
bytery of New York, with the names 
of thirty-three persons desiring to be 
organized into a Presbyterian church 
for seamen, to be called the “ Church 
of Sea and Land,” which was referred 
to a special committee. 

October 11th, 1864, a committee 
was appointed by Presbytery to organ- 
ize the church if the way was clear. 
At this time the petitioners and others 
commenced divine worship at the 
Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry street, 
every Sabbath, morning and evening, 
until the 18th December, when, hav- 
ing rented and fitted up a hall, at an 
expense of $700, No. 52 Market street, 
the house where the late Rey. Henry 
Chase, so long and favorably known 
as a preacher to seamen, lived and 
died, we removed thence. 

December 29th the committee met 
at our new place of worship to organ- 
ize the church. After opening with 
prayer and reading the scriptures, 
they proceeded to elect and ordain 
John H. Cassidy and John Simmons 
as Elders, and Philip Halle and Henry 


’ Smith as Deacons. Rev. W. W. Phil- 


lips, D.D., performed the ordination 
service, and Rey. James K. Campbell, 
D.D., showed forth the duties of 
Elders, Deacons and church members. 
After prayer by Rev. A. McGlashan, 
the meeting was dismissed with the 
Benediction. 

January 5th, 1865, the congrega- 
tion met and unanimously elected 
Rey. Alexander McGlashan pastor of 
the church, and John H. Cassidy and 
John Simmons were appointed to pre- 
sent the call before Presbytery. 

January 24th, the delegates pres- 
ented the call. to Presbytery, which 
was placed in the hands of Rev. Alex- 
ander McGlashan for acceptance. On 
his acceptance of the call, Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, Rey. Mr. Farmer, and Rey. 
Mr. Bosworth were appointed to in- 
stall him as pastor of the church. 


. 
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The installation services took place 
February 2d, 1865, in the presence of 
a large assembly of seamen and others. 
Rey. Dr. Thompson preached the ser- 
mon; Rev. Mr. Bosworth gave the 
charge to the pastor; Rev. Mr. Far- 
mer delivered the charge to the peo- 
ple. Benediction by the pastor, Rey. 
Alexander McGlashan. 


God Unsearchable 
» BY REY. RAY PALMER, D. D. 


Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb 
To search the starry vault profound ; 

In vain would wing her flight sublime, 
To find creation’s outmost bound. 


But weaker yet that thought must prove, 
To search thy great eternal plan-- 

Thy sovereign counsels, born of love, 
Long ages ere the world began. 


When my dim reason would demand 
Why that or this, Thou dost ordain, 

By some vast deep I seem to stand, 
Whose secrets I must ask in vain. 


When doubts disturb my troubled breast, 
And all is dark as night to me, 

Here, as on solid rock, I rest ; 
That soit seemeth good to Thee. 


Be this my joy, that evermore 
Thou rulest all things at Thy will; 
Thy sovereign wisdom I adore, 

And calmly, sweetly, trust Thee still. 
————<2 o<_____ 
Information Wanted. 

If this should meet the notice of 
GrorcE Freprric Henry, a native of 
New York, seaman, he is informed of 
the decease of his father and brothers, . 
and is earnestly desired to communi- 
cate with his widowed mother, who 
now lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The above was written in this office 
by the mother, who informed us that 
she had not heard from George for 
thirteen years; in the meantime, of her 
two other sons, one died at sea, the 
other was washed overboard and lost 
ina gale. A year since her husband 
had died also. The hope lingers that 
George Frederic may be alive and 
return. 

Shipmates, don’t fail to write to 
your mothers whenever and wherever 
you reach port. Such letters are 
often a balm to hearts ready to break. 
Surely you can do so much to relieve 
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that heart that yearns over you of the 
gloomy uncertainty that hangs over 
your destiny. 


es Smears 
A Prayer-Meeting in the Sea. 


It is stated that after the steamer 
“ Melville,” which foundered at,sea on 
Sabbath, January 8, had sunk, the pas- 
sengers, being provided with life-pre- 
servers,remained floating for some time 
near the scene of the disaster. While 
in this terrible situation, just on the 
brink cf eternity, they held a prayer- 
meeting there in the sea. From the 
bosom of that wintry sea praise and 
prayer ascended to God, till one by 
one the lips became hushed in death, 
and the bodies went down to the un- 
known depths. May we not trust 
that the unfinished strain was com- 
pleted amid the chorus of the angels ? 

How could those lingering moments 
have been better spent? Death was 
certain. How better prepare for it? 
And how could there be a better pre- 
lude to the eternal song than the voice 
of praise here? And the question 
that should come to each one of us 18, 
Am I ina state of preparation to pass 
from my occupations here to the song 
and the rapture above ?—American 
Messenger. 


@-————_ 


A Naval Officer’s Piecasure in doing 
Good. 

In acknowledging a report furnish- 
ed to him, respecting two libraries 
sent out by his donation, he writes : 

I can only say that it afforded me 
great pleasure in knowing that I have 
been the means of making many hap- 
py, in perusing the libraries that have 
been sent out upon the deep; and I 
thank God that He has dealt so boun- 
tifully with me that I might be en- 
abled to follow the inclinations of my 
heart in doing all I can to those brave 
seamen who are upholding our flag 
upon the waters. 

Wa. HenpERson. 


The past year was disastrous to the 
Gloucester fishing fleet. Twelve ves- 
sels were lost, the total value of which 
was $90,000. The number of men lost 
was seventy-nine, leaying thirty-one 
widows and fifty-eight children. 


¥ 
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The Death of a Believer. 
Acts xii. 


The Apostle sleeps, a light shines in the prison, 
_ An angel touched his side, 
* Arise,” he said, and quickly he hath risen, 
His fettered arms untied. 


he watchmen saw no light at midnight gleam- 


ing,— 
They heard no sound of feet ; 
The gates fly open, and the saint still dreaming 
Stands free upon the street. 


80 when the Christian’s eyelid droops and closes, 
: _ In nature’s parting strife, 
A friendly angel stands where he reposes 

To wake him up to life. 


He gives a gentle blow, and so releases 
The spirit from its clay; 

¥rom sin’s temptations, and from life’s distresses, 
He bids it come away 


It rises up, and from its darksome mansion 
It takes its silent flight, 

And feels its freedom in the large expansion 
Of heavenly air and light. 


Behind, it hears Time’s iron gates close faintly,— 


_ Itis now far from them, 
For it has reached the city of the saintly, 
The new Jerusalem. 


A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk weeping 
The loss of one they love ; 

But he is gone, where the redeemed are keeping 
A festival above. 


The mourners throng the ways, and from the 
Steeple 7 
The funeral-bell tolls slow; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 
Are passing to and fro. 


And saying as they meet, ‘‘ Rejoice! another 
Long waited-for is come ; 

The Saviour’s heart is glad, a younger brother 
Hath reached the Father’s home. 


—_——__«2> 0 ______ 
The Ships in the lee. 


Some years ago an emigrant ship 
left England for this country, having 
on board nearly four hundred and fifty 
passengers. For ten days they had 
fine weather and light winds, when a 
furious gale sprung up from the south 
and drove them northward. After 
this gale had lasted for a week, the 
wind changed to the north and the 
weather became very cold. One very 
dark night, the man whose duty it 
was to look ahead of the ship, to see 
if there was anything in the way, saw 
something large and white floating 
just before them. He at first thought 
it was a ship, and sung out as loud as 
he could, “Ship ahead! starboard! hard 
a starboard !” which meant, that the 
man at the helm must turn the ship 
to the left, to prevent striking the 
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object in the way. At these words, 
the second mate, who had charge of 
the vessel at the time, looked out on 
the dark water and at once cried out: 
“It’s no ship. It’s aniceberg! All 
hands wear ship!” The sailors sprang 
to their posts; the captain and other 
officers, and those of the crew who had 
been sleeping below, rushed to the 
deck startled by the noise, and all 
helped, by skillful management of the 
sails, to ‘‘ wear,” or turn the ship away 
from the fearful mountain of ice be- 
fore them. They were none too soon, 
for they barely cleared the ice, which, 
had they struck it, would have broken 
the ship to pieces. 

They remained in this position un- 
til morning, fearing to move in the 
darkness lest they should strike the 
ice. When the light came they found 
themselves surrounded by fields of ice, 
having several icebergs on them look- 
ing like mountains ona plain. There 
was only one way to escape, and that 
was by a narrow channel leading to 
the northeast; and fearful to tell, this 
passage was gradually closing up. But 
with all sail set, and a fair wind, they 
managed at length to get through ; 
and they reached the open sea only a 
few moments before the ice came to- 
gether and the channel was closed. 

In the meantime ‘there was, about 
three miles to the westward, another 
ship in a far more dangerous situation, 
for she was completely surrounded by 
ice, andit was rapidly closing in upon 
her. Nearer and nearer it came. There 
was no way of escape for this as for 
the other ship. The poor wretches on 
board fired guns and hoisted signals of 
distress, but alas! none could help 
them. Those in the other vessel had 
as much as they could do to save them- 
selves. So the ice, like a great giant, 
moyed nearer to them with its huge 
arms, until at last it closed up all 
around the ship and broke it in pieces 
as easily as a child would crush anegg- 
shell. The stout timbers were broken, 
the tall masts tottered and fell, and in 
a few minutes all was over. Not one 
of those on board was saved. Prepared 
or unprepared, they went to meet 
their God! 

If a little boy is tempted to do 
wrong—to lie, or steal, or swear, or 
break the Sabbath—he must remem- 
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ber the ship in the ice. Conscience 
will keep a look-out for you, and when 
danger comes will cry, as the man did 
on the ship, ‘starboard! hard a star- 
board!’ You must then “ wear ship.” 
That is, you must turn your heart 
away from those great icebergs of ly- 
ing, stealing, swearing, and Sabbath- 
breaking, and let God’s good Spirit 
guide you to the open sea of righteous- 
ness and love. 
8 te 


Self Examination. 


My smile is bright, my glance is free, 
My voice is calm and ciear ; 

Dear friend, I seem a type to thee, 
Of holy love and fear. 


ee 


But I am scanned by eyes unseen, 
And these no saint surround ; 

They mete what is, by what has been ; 
And joy the lost is found. 


Erst my good angel shrank to see 
My thoughts and ways of ill; 
d now he scarce dare gaze on me, 
Scar-seamed and crippled still. 
—Hymmns of the Ages. 


Lord, many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity,— 
Yet, be not Thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me! 


And hate against myself I often bear, 
And enter with myself in fierce debate ; 
Take Thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate. ! 


Best friends might loathe us, if what things per- 
verse 
We know of our own selves, they also knew ; 
Lord, Holy One! if Thou, who knowest worse, 
Shouldst loathe us too! 
R. C. Trench. 


—WNor could we bear to think how every line 
Of us, Thy darkened likeness and defiled 
Stands in full sunshine of Thy piercing eye 
But that Thou call’st us brethren: sweet re- 
pose 


Is in that word ; the Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows. 
— Keble. 


On 


The Hero of Fort Fisher. 


A contemporary gives the follow- 
ing pleasing notice of the brave Major- 
General Terry: 

‘He is not a regular army officer, 
nor is he a graduate of West Point, 
but he has paid close attention for 
many years to the art of war, and 
very few officers could be found among 
those who have deyoted their lives to 
the profession of arms, who are more 
conversant than he with the higher 
parts of military science, with the his- 
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tory of war, and with the points of a. 
campaign. He is a graduate of Yale 
College, and is aman of wide culture and 
varied acquisitions. His mannersare 
singularly courteous and dignified, nor 
does he ever lose the calm serenity of 
his demeanor, unless some exhibition 
of meanness, or of disloyalty and 
treason breaks down for a moment 
the barriers which habitual self-com- 
mand imposes. In regard to many of 
our most eminent generals, we have 
to experience a painful detraction from 
our admiration for them, on the ground 
of their profane and ungodly lives. 
But there is no such alloy in the satis- 
faction to be felt at the success of this 
gallant officer. He is a man of strict 
rectitude, free from the reproach of 
profanity or any immorality. Heisa 
member of the congregation of Rev. 
Dr. Dutton, of New Haven, and cher- 
ishes astrong attachment to the doe- 
trine of the Puritan fathers of Con- 
necticut. In honorable distinction 
from many officers high in station, he 
not only allows, but cordially ‘favors 
the promotion of morality and religion 
in his command.” 


Don’t Do Kt. 


Don’t speak that harsh, unkind 
word, and thus make sad the heart of 
another. Speak gently ; ’tis better. 

Don’t make the burden of another 
heavier when it is in your power to 
lighten the same. Keep in good htu- 
mour; anger is a pure waste of. vital- 
ity. No man, and no boy does his 
best except when he is cheerful, <A 
light heart makes nimble hands, and 
keeps the body healthful and the mind 
free. 

Don’t let others say that you are 
selfish and care only for yourself. 

Don’t live for your own comfort and 
enjoyment alone; live for others. 

Don’t neglect that precious soul 
committed to your charge ; remember, 
it must live for ever ! 

Don t waste .the holy Sabbath ; its 
hours are too valuable. 

Don’t turn away from the Bible; it 
is the book by which you will be 


judged. 


Don’t live merely for this world; 
remember the endless futwre.—Calendar. 
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Going to Sea. 


George was discontented with farm 
life. He complained that it was drudge, 
drudge—never any rest, and very little 
pleasure init. He was tired of fod- 
dering and milking cows, of hoeing, 
weeding, raking, husking. He ‘ was 
never meant for it.” 

What should he do? What would 
he do if he could? He hardly knew. 
He had some fine ideas of the sea. He 
sang of it as “ the bold, the grand, the 
ever free.” He fancied that he should 


_like to ride its proud waves. to battle 
with its storms, to play with it and | 


conquer it, in accordance with fanciful 
book-talk. Then he wanted to see 
every thing—whales, dolphins, flying- 
fish, all the wonders of the earth, and 
all the celebrated countries and peéo- 
ples. 

As George grew discontented he 

grew undutiful. He worked grudging- 
ly, slowly, and sometimes badly. 
_ “How I do hate to milk!” he said, 
as he took his pail. “I’m sick to 
death of hoeing!” he said, when sent 
to work in the corn-field. 

His father was often displeased with 
him, and as often reproved him. This 
made George the more dissatisfied, 
and he kept saying, inwardly. 

“I will not stay here to work hard, 
and be scolded for nothing. What 
shall I do 2” he seriously questioned, 
“Shall Igo tosea? It would trouble 
father if I did; that would be one 
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good thing,” he wickedly and foolish- 
ly thought. The old man would miss 
him, and be sorry that he had scolded 
him so much. But his mother! It 
would break her heart. It might kill 
her. He loved his mother. How could 
he give her pain? No; he could not 
leave her. He worked on more pa- 
tiently and dutifully fora while. Then 
he was over-tired, and grew careless. 
His father was displeased, and might 
have been too severe. His words de- 
cided George. He would leave him. 
He would bear from him no longer. 
He would seek a better life. 

‘* A better life!” Poor, foolish igno- 
rant, wicked boy! Where is there a 
better life than .in the home where 
parents love and care for us; where 
they cherish our virtues and reprove 
our faults ? Look at the forlorn stran- 
ger, the homeless one—a leaf on the 
wind, a fragment on the sea, a waif— 
who cares for him? Who cherishes, 
who blesses him ? 

Poor George! He has made up his 
mind. His mother must bear it, for 
he must go away. He would not stop 
to deliberate again. He had done it 
once, and to no purpose; he had de- 
layed only to lose time. That should 
be his last night at home. He would 
go at the first dawn of the morning. 

He began to feel badly when he 
gave his last fodder to the cows, and 
thought that it was the last; he did 
not know how much he loved the kind 
animals before. , 
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He played with his little sister, and 
smiled at her so tenderly that she 
pulled down his head to kiss him, and 
told him she never knew he loved her 
so much before. George did not know 
it either. He had no idea she was so 
dear to him. O, how much he would 
do for her in the bright days to come! 
He would bring her rare shells, and 
birds, and beautiful things. Silks and 
pearls, and riches should yet be hers. 
He would make her delighted and 
happy. : 

He looked at his mother, at her 
sweet face, and turned away. He 
dared not trust himself to look at her, 
or be with hernow. Another instant 
might unnerve him. He hastened to 
his room. Half-way up the stairs, he 
called out a faint ‘* good-night !” 

And was this all the leave-taking 
for those who loved him better than 
life? Would he go on the dangerous 
treacherous sea—on the dangerons, 
treacherous sea of life, without his fa- 
ther’s tender blessings, his mother’s 
farewell kiss ? “‘ Foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child,” so saith 
the Bible. 

George slept little that night. He 
was awake before the dawn, dressed, 
and, with bundle in hand, had left his 
home forever. How strange! how 
foolish! how mad! He did not look 
back till he came to the turn which 
shut it entirely from his view. Then 
he paused, leaned against the fence, 
and took a last look at the dear old 
place. It was imprinted on his heart, 
every feature of it, so deeply that he 
could always call it up, and see it as a 
living picture. He knew he should 
want to see it, when far distant, on 
the Sabbath days, and in the long, 
lonely twilights. 

But he would see it again in reality 
before long. He would come back to 
it, proud with success. He would glad- 
den it again. Je was grieving its 
loved inmates now; he would make 
them rejoice. A dark, terrible thought 
crossed his mind. Would they all be 
there when he should come back 2 
How could he bear to come and find 
them not, only their cold, still, unfor- 
giving graves ?—for he must be forgi- 
ven. He was already half penitent. 

“6 God protect them—-the dear ones!”? 
he whispered. “God keep them!” 
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and choking down a sob, he grasped 
his bundle more tightly, and huried 
on his way. 

.It was the evenixg of the next day, 
and, feverish and foot-sore, he threw 
himself upon the ground to rest. Rest! 
he could not rest—and, springing up, 
pursued his way again. 

We will not follow him in his wea- 
riness, his loneliness, his perplexities, 
his heart full of yearnings and regrets, 
misgivings, and fears and remorse. He 
was a wretched boy—hurrying on af- 
ter a dream, but carrying enough 
wretchedness in himself to spoil even 
a paradise. Let us go to his home. 

“ Where is George ? I haven’t seen 
him this morning,” says the father. 

“How unusually late he sleeps!” 
says the mother. 

The sun is high in the heavens, and 
the cows are lowing for the pasture, 
still unmilked. The sister is sent to 
wake him. Alas! she will never wake » 
him more. She finds the open couch, 
the deserted room. 

“‘ George is up,” she says, returning. 

“Where can he be?” the father 
anxiously inquires, as if of himself. 

‘** Where can he be” responds the 
mother. “ Have you called him ?” she 
inquires. 

The barn, the woods echo back his 
name in vain. He will never hear 
himself called by a father’s lip again. 
And this is the last time the father 
will speak his name without a tear, or 
groan, or inward sigh. 

The breakfast is eaten in silence. 
Then the father, forgetting his work, © 
walks the room, and says. 

“It is so strange about George! He 
never did so before.” But he does not 
breathe his dreadful fears. No. If—if 
it is so, let the truth be broken slow- 
ly as may be to the gentle-hearted 
mother. 

The mother goes quietly and alone 
to her poor boy’s deserted room. Ifshe 
had suspected any thing before, she 
knows all now. God help her! Such 
faintness, such sickness of soul can 
come to us but a few times ere we die. 
God be thanked for this! Death it- 
self is nothing to the dying still in life. 

George’s room is but little changed. 
It was always neat and orderly, and 
is so now. He left it so on purpose, 
thinking of his mother. But some 
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‘ things are gone-—his best clothes, his 
te: his little writting-case, 
| & book or two are missed. Is his Bible 
-gone? Thank God!—itis. Oh, there 
/ is some consolation—a little softening 
; ofthe anguish in this! The mother 
“prays: 

God of the Bible! God of the wan- 
derer! bless my boy! Save him! 0, 
; save him! For the sake of the beloved 
Son of Mary, hear a mother!” 

The mother’s face tell the father all. 

“God help me !” he exclaims. ‘* Was 
severe to the boy ?” he asks him- 
‘self. “QO, that I had been more 
gentle, more considerate and patient! 
| Have I driven out mine own son—him, 
whom [I loved 2?” 

He hastens after him. Which way? 
Where? To the nearest city. 
__ Arrived there, where shall he go? 
‘To the wharves, to the ships, to all 
his acquaintances. He advertises; he 
Inquires of every one who may by 
| possibility know any thing of the 
wanderer. In vain. 
_ But he must searchon. He cannot 
return to the broken-hearted mother 
| without tidings. They comeat last. 
In another city, George has shipped 
fora long sea-voyage. Blessed news! 
He is still alive. He may be found. 
The vessel may not have sailed, and 
the son may be regained and persuaded 
- back to home and love. 
. But 0, if the father be too late! If 
the vessel with George on board should 
have sailed ! 

He is too late; the vessel has sailed. 

_ “When will the ship Julia return.” 
“Tn three yeaas.” 

_ “Whatavoyage! In three years 
_the boy will be a man, and have for- 
gotten us all. Three years without 
him will bow me to the earth. Ah! 
it will not take so long to break the 
tender heart of her who bore him. 
Three years, did you say, sir?” the 
father again inquires. 

“ She’s bound on a three years vo- 
-yage,” was the reply. “‘ Have you any 
ane on board of her ?” 
| OA son.” 

“ Wait a minute. Theship has been 
spoken. We’ve news from her.” ; 

The father listens. The record is 
read. Latitude and longitude given. 

‘Ship Julia, one day out from New 
Bedford, George Allen fell from the 
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mast-head to the deck, and was ins- 
tantly killed.” 

“What is the matter? How pale 
the man is! Does he breathe ? 

‘“Ts your name Allen, sir? is asked. 

No answer, but the swell and heave 
of a breaking heart. 

‘Ym sorry. I beg your pardon, sir. 
I did not dream that the young man 
who was killed could be any thing to 
you.” 

“He was my son—my only son. 
How can I go back to his mother ? 
How can I break her already smitten 
heart ? O, God, be with her and sup- 
port her !” 

Do you question more concerning 
poor George’s death? I have told you 
all that could be learned. And surely 
his fate is enough to teach you con- 
tentment and patience in your lot; 
to warn you against the sin and folly 
of boyish wilfulness and self-seeking, 
and enforce anew the command. 

‘“* Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 


—_—__— 6 __ 
For the Life Boat. 
Natural History. 


Natural History, comprehending the 
description and classification of Ani- 
mals, has always been an interesting 
study, especially to the young. We 
have a goodly number of little chil- 
dren, who often gather around us and 
ask to hear a story about the bears, 
lions, or elephants, and we take pleas- 
ure in complying with their request. 

In our boyhood, bears were not un- 
common in New England. One day, 
towards evening, a neighbor of my 
grandfather had a small boy who went 
out to play near the house, whena 
huge bear came from the woods, and 
seized the little fellow in his mouth, 
and ran for his den. The father, see- 
ing what had happened, seized a club, 
and made instant pursuit, and with 
heavy blows compelled the bear, just 
as hereached the wall near the woods, 
to drop his prey, but the poor boy was 
dead. The neighborhood was alarm- 
ed, the bear pursued and killed, 

We read, that there came forth lit- 
tle children out of the city, and mock- 
ed Elisha, and said unto him, “ Go up, 
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thou bald head,” and that two bears 
came out of the wood and destroyed 
forty-two of them. Children should 
reverence the aged, especially the wise 
and good. 

The Bible abounds with interesting 
incidents, in connection with wild ani- 
mals—-as the riddle propounded by Sam- 
son in connection with the lion: ‘ Out 
af the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

In the Book of Daniel we have a 
wonderful exhibition of God’s good- 
ness, in preserving his children. Dan- 
iel was cast into the den of lions, but 
God sent his angel and shut their 
mouths and preserved him. 

There are but few who, like Cum- 
ming, can visit Asia and Africa, and 
see the wonderful animals in their na- 
tive jungles, but, thanks to the hardy 
sailors, and the enterprise of Van Am- 
burgh & Co., proprietors of the Men- 
agerie, some of the finest specimens 
are brought here for exhibition. Re- 
cently a whole ship load of rare ani- 
mals arrived per Golconda, Capt. Pur- 
rington, from Calcutta, among which 
are, the Royal Bengal Tiger, three 
Sloth Bears, Camels, Dromedaries, &c., 
&c., which, added to the former col- 
lection, make the most complete, at- 
tractive, and instructive zoological ex- 
hibition ever seen in this country. 
There are numerous trained animals, 
including ponies, monkies, mules, the 
performing elephant ‘“Tippoo Saib,” 
the mammoth elephant ‘ Hannibal,” 
lions, tigers, and leopards, &c., &c. 

P. H. 
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Library Reports, 


No. 497. Still on board the U.S. 
ship Malvern. The books are read 
with interest, and seem to be doing 
much good. 


GOOD BOOKS MAKE GOOD SAILORS. 


No. 893. On board the U. S. ship 
Merrimac. The Missionary who has it 
in charge writes: “‘ Allow me to thank 
you for the kind interest you have 
manifested, in furnishing such a neat 
little library of such good books. They 
are the very class to attract the at- 
tention of the sailor, and they cannot 
fail ‘to improve all who read them. 
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Admiral Bailey requests me to ex- 
press his thanks to the Seamens’ Friend 
Society. He says, nothing tends more 
to make good sailors than good books, 
and the knowledge that they have 
good friends to send them.” 


No. 313 has come back damaged 
and nearly used up. The books have 


» been sent home; came in the bark 


Nonpariel. 


Library No. 905 has been returned 
from U. 8. war steamer Wachusett, 
with eight books gone—have filled it 
with books from another library most 
worr out. 


Z 


Libraries 962, 963, 964, and 1,202. 
The great good resulting from the ef- 
forts of the American Seamens’ Friend 
Society, the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions, will never be rewarded 
until the. great Judgment Day dis- 
closes the facts. The libraries of 
books you have sent to war ships have 
been, and still are, making their im- 
pressions. Let us go on in the good 
work. 


No. 854, on Board the U. S. steam- 
er Daylight. “ For the reading matter 
you sent me, am a thousand times 
obliged. Sunday morning, after mus- 
ster, I opened the library, and called 
all hands aft that wanted reading mat- 
ter, and at the end found that there 
were only five books left. Some have 
returned them and taken others in ex- 
change. Last Sunday, I held services 
in the forenoon and evening, and had 
a good attendance. 

Enclosed please find §3 for express 
on library. Crs 
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Rey. 8. B.S. BISSELL, 
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OFFICES ) 80 WALL STREET, New York. 
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Terms of the Life Boat, 


Tux Lire-Boat is published for the purpos 
diffusing information and awakening Ae ion 
more especially among the young, in the moraland 
igs improvement of seamen, and aiso to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. It wili be sent gratuitously, post paid, 
to every family from which a contribution is re- 
ceived, and to all persons.who act as Collectorsfor 
the cause, provided a package of not less than 25 to 
one address is made up. 


Cor. Secs. 


